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And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into pruning-hooks... Nation shall not 
lift up sword against Nation, Neither shall they learn 
War any more. Isaiah, Il, iv 


A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors and editors 
of NEW OUTLOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the clarification of 
problems concerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the Middle East. 
It will therefore be open to the expression 
of opinions, however diverse, that have that 
general aim in view. 

NEW OUTLOOK will strive to reflect those 
aspirations and accomplishments in the 
economic, social and cultural fields that 
are common to all the peoples and countries 
of the area and could, given the elimination 
of frictions and animosities, flourish and 
produce an ever greater abundance of well- 
being and happiness. 

The Editorial Board of this publication 
comprises a broad cross-section of trends 
and views, Jewish and Arab, in Israel, and 
it is entirely independent in discharging 
its task. The views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors and contri- 
butors alike are their own. The sponsors 
of this monthly are in agreement with its 
general aim, but they are not pledged to 
identify themselves with specific ideas 
expressed in its pages. 


























FENNER BROCKWAY 


SYRIAN SOCIALISTS TALK OF PEACE 


ened socialist understanding is 
important for three reasons. 

First, it is a challenge to socialist 
sincerity. We have no right to call our- 
selves Socialists if we cannot find a 
basis of unity with fellow-Socialists. 

Secondly, there can be no security for 
Socialism in Israel or for the growth 
of Socialism in the Arab countries 
without an understanding across the 
frontiers. 

Thirdly, an understanding between Is- 
raeli and Arab Socialists would be a 
powerful, maybe decisive, influence for 
peace in the Middle East. 

I know the immediate reaction of 
some Israeli Socialists to the opening 
sentences of this article. They will say 
that there are no Arab Socialists, that 
Arabs who claim to be Socialists are 
ptimarily nationalists and racialists. 

We must be careful not to be socialist 
snobs. I can say only that I have met 
members and leaders of the Baath So- 





FENNER BROCKWAY, _ internationally- 
known English Socialist, is a Labor Member 
of Parliament. He has been active as a leader 
of movements against imperialism and for 
colonial independence, 


cialist Party who have seriously studied 
socialist theory and practice and who - 
have a firm grasp of democratic socialist 
principles. 

I do not claim that the membership 
of the Party is socialist-educated. That 
would be too much to expect from a 
population who have only recently and 
partially felt the impetus of the in- 
dustrial revolution, and who have been 
denied education and doomed to 
primitive poverty. But Arabs are in- 
creasingly rallying to the Baath as the 
result of a democratic surge which re- 
flects a desire for social equality as 
well as for national independence. Is- 
raeli Socialists should be the first to 
welcome such a movement. 

Often Israeli Socialists complain that 
the Arab peoples are dominated by 
feudal sheikhs and that cooperation with 
them is therefore difficult. Here is a 
development which is exposing feudal- 
ism, which is claiming that the wealth 
from oil should be distributed among 
the people instead of passing to the 
feudal landlords. The conditions for 
cooperation are emerging. 


As for the Arabs being racialists and 
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nationalists, this is the inevitable reac- 
tion to centuries of subjection. From 
the experience of their own race, Jew- 
ish Socialists should be the first to 
appreciate that. We are now approach- 
ing a stage of human evolution when 
one hopes that both Jews and Arabs 
will become increasingly inter-racialists 
and internationalists. 

History is on the side of Jewish-Arab 
cooperation. Both peoples came original- 
ly from the Semitic race. Both suffered 
for centuries from Christian ostracism 
and often from Christian persecution. 
The Jews of the Middle East shared 
with their Arab neighbors subjection 
under the Ottoman Empire. There was 
no antagonism then. 


T" fact deserves emphasis that the 

present antagonisms, intense though 
they may be, date only from forty years 
ago. This period is a break in a long 
historical friendship. The moment has 
come to begin to repair the break, to 
find the conditions for resuming the 
normal cooperation. 

The main responsibility for the break 
rests with the British Government. It 
began during World War I, when 
Britain desired the support of the Arab 
peoples against Turkey and of World 
Jewry against Germany. In an exchange 
of letters with the Arab leaders the 
British Government implied that Pa- 
lestine should become part of a free 
and independent Arabia. Almost 
simultaneously, in the Balfour Declara- 
tion of 1917, the Jews were promised 
a national home in Palestine. 

At first these promises were not held 
to be irreconcilable because a ‘‘national 


home” did not necessarily imply that 
Palestine would become a sovereign 
Jewish State. King Feisal in 1919 actual- 
ly told Dr. Weizmann that Arabs look- 
ed with sympathy on the Zionist move- 
ment. An agreement between the Arab 
and Jewish peoples was not then im- 
possible; but the imperial Powers, first 
Britain, then America and Russia, de- 
liberately played off one people against 
the other in their own interests. By the 
time Palestine was partitioned on a de- 
cision of the United Nations and the 
State of Israel established, the breach 
had become deep. 

The Jewish and Arab peoples have 
been made the pawns of the Great 
Powers. They are both the victims of 
the rival political and economic in- 
terests of Britain, America and Russia, 
and of the Cold War. A realization of 
this should help to bring Jewish and 
Arab Socialists together. 

Readers of the NEW OUTLOOK 
will know that Dr. Michael Aflek, the 
General Secretary of the Baath Socialist 
Party, has indicated through Dr. Leon 
Szur and myself that he would be ready 
to enter into discussions with Jewish 
Socialists on the basis of common action 
to establish a Middle East Socialist 
Federation. He is thinking in terms of 
a federation which would allow the 
separate nations autonomy in their in- 
ternal affairs but would reserve forcign 
affairs and defense to the Federal 
Government. Dr. Aflek says frankly 
that he recognizes that the Jewish people 
are in the Middle East to stay. 

I recognize that there would be 
difficulties before agreement could be 
reached. 
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T. first difficulty would be the ac- 
ceptance of any modification of 
national sovereignty by Israel. I would 
comment only that historical develop- 
ments at this time involve modifications 
of national sovereignty. The tendency is 
towards regional federation and finally, 
let us hope, towards world federation; 
complete independence cannot be main- 
tained today. I would hope that as a 
result of discussions a joint committee 
of Arab and Jewish Socialists might be 
set up to work out in detail an agreed 
basis of federation. 

The second problem would be foreign 
policy. If Jewish and Arab Socialists 
are to collaborate it would be desirable 
even before federation to reach broad 
agreement on their attitude towards 
West and East. The Baath Socialists 
stand for positive neutralism. They 
want to resist political, military and 
economic pressures both from America 
and Russia. They would prefer to be 
without arms from either side. They 
do not want economic aid if political 
strings are attached. They would prefer 
that it should come through the United 
Nations. 

I am told that a similar attitude 
towards foreign policy is growing in 
Israel and that the recent appeal of 
Dr. Nachum Goldmann, the President 
of the World Zionist Organization, for 
a new approach, including non-involve- 
ment in the Cold War, the neutraliza- 
tion of the Middle East, and a Great 
Powers’ agreement to stop the arma- 
ments race and the competition for 
domination in the area, has had a 
profound effect. Incidentally, the neutral- 
ization of the Middle East and a Great 


Powers’ agreement is also the policy 
of the British Labor Party. If this could 
become accepted Socialist policy, endors- 
ed alike by Jewish and Arab Socialists, 
a great step would be taken towards 
cooperation. 

The third difficulty would be on 
the question of Jewish immigration. The 
Arab peoples, including the Baath So- 
cialists, regard the Israeli policy of un- 
limited immigration by Jews as evidence 
of expansionist intentions; they are not 
yet satisfied by assurances that Israel 
includes a very large area of uncultivat- 
ed land which Arabs would not wish 
to occupy because concentrated technical 
endeavor is required to make it fertile. 
Discussion might resolve this problem 
by accepting agreed frontiers to which 
Jewish immigration would be restricted. 
One would hope that with federation 
a fuller confidence would develop 
which would welcome Jewish technical 
aid in Arab territories. 


A final problem would be the re- 
settlement of the Arab refugees. 
Might not discussion result in an agree- 
ment that a significant number of them 
should return to Israel whilst compensa- 
tion should be provided for the re- 
mainder to settle in Arab countries? 
I know of the conflict regarding 
responsibility for the movement of this 
unhappy population from Palestine, but 
surely the human tragedy of their con- 
dition and consciousness of the ill- 
will which this causes should 
occupy first place in our minds. Reports 
now suggest that many of them would 
be ready to settle, with prospects of 
a healthy livelihood, in Iraq and other 
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Arab territories. Israel should cooperate 
without reservation in finding a solu- 
tion. It is a matter of conscience for us 
all. 
Such are the problems which face 
those who desire Jewish-Arab socialist 
unity. I appreciate the difficulties. The 
Jews in Israel have contributed inspir- 
ingly towards the construction of a 
Socialist society. In cooperation with 
Arab Socialists, much of what they have 
done in Israel could be an example for 
the whole of the Middle East. I deeply 
want that. Fraternal discussion with 
Arab Socialists is the next step. 


This, above everything, should be in 
our minds. Federation is the only al- 
ternative to suspicion, conflict, and, 
finally, war. It is the clear solution if 
the Jewish people are to live in security. 
It is the clear solution if the Arab 
people are to live in peace with the 
opportunity to conquer poverty. It will 
be a crime to Arabs and Jews alike if 
the Socialists among them do not get 
together in a conscientious endeavor to 
build round the idea of federation a 
common policy converting the antagon- 
ism of today into the constructive co- 
operation of tomorrow. 





PUBLIC FIGURES ON MIDDLE EAST TENSION 


As part of its attempts to arouse interest in the problems of peace 
in the Middle East, the editors of NEW OUTLOOK have circulated a 
series of questions among men who help to shape public opinion throughout 
the different countries of the world. Some have already replied, and we 
shall commence -publishing the answers in our coming issue. 


THE QUESTIONS : 


1. What, in your opinion, are the main causes of the tension in the 


Middle East ? 


2. What should the Great Powers, and particularly the United States 
of America and the Soviet Union, do in order to reduce the tension 
and to eliminate the dangers of a conflagration ? 

3. What should Israel and the Arab States, respectively, do in order to 
advance the cause of peace between themselves ? 
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GEORGIO CHAMY 


MEN AND PARTIES IN SYRIA 


The following article is the first of two 
describing the current complicated sitvation 
in Syria. The second, ‘Syria and her Neigh- 
bors,’ will appear in the coming issue. 


Sx" is one of the least stable countries 
in the Middle East. The causes of 
this situation are numerous and are 
rooted in the structure of the country, 
squeezed as it is between the Mediter- 
ranean coast, behind the Lebanese 
coastal zone, and the oil-rich Iraqi back 
country. 

Southern Syria is, economically speak- 
ing, the hinterland of Lebanon, most 
of its commerce passing through Beirut. 
Iraq, without any access to the Mediter- 
ranean, has constantly looked ‘“‘over’’ 
Syria towards an exit to the sea. 

Since coming into being the three 


‘states have had tense relations: Syria 


fearing an Iraqi anschluss, Lebanon 
knowing that with the realization of 
the project of ‘Greater Syria” it would 
be incorporated into the state formed 





GEORGIO CHAMY is an Egyptian-born 
orientalist. A graduate of the Jesuit College 
of Beirut and of the French College of 
Alexandria, he is a journalist who has 
Written for many specialist reviews. 


by the logical union of Iraq, Jordan and 
Syria. Iraq, never having hidden its 
desire for federation with Syria, has 
constantly sought adherents for its cause 
among the Syrians. The climate of 
nervousness reigning in Syria can be 
explained at least in part by the unstable 
situation in the interior of the country, 
but here, too, Iraqi aims play a large 
role. 

It is impossible to describe the forces 


_present in Syria on the single basis of 


their representation in Parliament. Be- 
tween elections and even during the 
post-election consultations the coalitions 
of interests are in constant change. It 
may, however, be useful to give a brief 
review of the Syrian political constel- 
lation. 

Hizb el Baath el Arabi el Ishtiraki 
(Baath), the Socialist Arab Renaissance 
Party, has for some time been the most 
influential party, though it does not 
possess more than one-eighth of the seats 
in Parliament. Its political program 
favors a federal union with Egypt and 
Jordan under the leadership of Cairo, 


* Reprinted from ETUDES MEDITERRA- 
NEENES, Paris, Autumn 1957, 
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in opposition to the projects of the 
Fertile Crescent. It is strongly opposed 
to the Baghdad Pact and demands the 
transformation of the Middle East into 
a bastion of “positive neutrality.” This 
party has been one of the promoters 
of the friendship with the U.S.S.R., be- 
lieving that positive neutralism depends 
on good relations between the two blocs. 
It has made popular, especially in Jor- 
dan, a project of economic union be- 
tween Syria and Jordan as a preparatory 
step towards the economic union of the 
three countries, Jordan constituting the 
contact zone between Syria and Egypt. 
In internal politics the Baath demands 
agrarian reform: that is to say, the 
distribution of the lands of the State 
and large landowners among the 
peasants. Its political program also calls 
for the improvement of new lands by 
the reorganization of irrigation and the 
distribution of water resources. It looks 
towards the improvement of the social 
condition of the rural population, at 
present still under the heel of the large 
landowners, by the creation of agri- 
cultural producers’ cooperatives, etc. 
Though most of the members of this 
party come from the urban intellectuals, 
the Baath enjoys a great deal of popular- 
ity in peasant and workers’ circles. (In 
the elections of 1954 the Baath obtain- 
ed a large majority among the peasants 
of the Hama region.) It has been a 
part of the coalition government for 
almost three years and thus obtained 
the opportunity to place its members 
in key positions: in government, the 
security services, the police and the 
gendarmerie. Many higher officers are 
members of the Baath. Another im- 
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portant fact — in cooperation with the 
Communist Party, the Baath today 
controls the most important of the 
Syrian trade unions, that of the in- 
dustrial workers. 

The leader of the party is 42-year- 
old Akram Hourani. It is represented 
in the government by Salah ad-Din al- 
Bitar, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and by Kalil Kallas, a Christian deputy 
from Hama, the Minister of National 
Economy. 

For more than three years the Baath 
has collaborated closely with the Syrian 
Communist Party, which though not 
part of the Government, still exerts 
great influence upon it. 


i actual membership of the Syrian 

Communist Party numbers about 
15,000, but its prestige can better be 
measured by the influence which its 
leaders possess in the streets. 

It is taken for granted in Damascus 
that a call by the P.C.S. for a demonstra- 
tion or a strike draws more participants 
than that of any other party. The reasons 
for this popularity are in a great 
measure due to the coordination between 
the activities of the Syrian party and the 
military, economic and political aid 
supplied by the U.S.S.R. 


The program of the P.C.S. is the | 


same as that of all other communist 
parties — to achieve power and to in- 
stall a communist regime. In Syria it 
utilizes the wave of Arab nationalism 
in order to heighten the anti-western 
sentiments of the masses and to en- 
courage friendship for the Soviet Union. 

The Secretary General of the Syrian 
Communist Party, Khaled Bagdach, 4 
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44-year-old Kurd, is considered to be 
the number one Communist of the Arab 
world. He organized the movement 
which he has led since 1930, after he 
had conducted a violent campaign 
against France for which he spent years 
in prison and suffered the exile which 


led him to Moscow. He was elected . 


a deputy in 1954 and has since then been 
a member of Parliament. His actual 
representative in the Government is 
Salah Akil. 

The illogical but very efficacious 
partner of the union of the Baath and 
the P.O.S. is Khaled Bey el Azem. A 
member of a powerful and aristocratic 
family, Khaled Bey is a feudal million- 
aire who occupies himself mainly with 
politics. Ambitious, dynamic, and very 
intelligent, he knows how to grasp the 
politics of the moment. His chief 
adversary in the field of personalities is 
Choukri el Kuwatli, the present Presi- 
dent of the Republic. The latter is 
also a member of a wealthy family, 
though less aristocratic than that of 
Khaled Bey. Kuwatli has played the 
catds of Nasser and Saud; El Azem has 
made a higher bid in the domain of 
practical possibilities and has played 
the card of friendship with the Soviet 
Union, the P.C.S. and the Baath. He 
has been able to gather together some 
independent deputies and to form the 
Democratic Bloc, composed for the most 
part of petits bourgeois, which supports 
him in Parliament. El Azem is a partisan 
of “Pan-Arabism” and nourishes a very 
open hostility towards Iraq. He has been 
credited with the remark that “the 
project of the Fertile Crescent would be 
possible and even desirable on condi- 


tion that Damascus were the capital of 
this new republic.” 

Khaled el Azem, Khaled Bagdach and 
Akram Hourani form the brains-trust of 
the left in Syrian politics, and thanks 
to their loyal followers in key positions 
they control the country in practice. 


/ Hizb el Watani, the National (or 

Patriotic) Party, is one of the oldest 
of the parties of modern Syria. Founded 
after the first World War with the 
objective of forcing the evacuation of 
the French and of obtaining independ- 
ence, it is for the most part composed 
of large and middle landowners to- 
gether with elements from the liberal 
professions. 

In matters of foreign politics the P.N. 
favors a federation with Egypt under 
the leadership of President Gamal 
Abdul Nasser. It was on this basis that 
it has approved the policy of rapproche- 
ment with Egypt, of opposition to the 
West and of adherence to the principles 
of Bandung and of “positive neutral- 
ism.” Because of this fact it has been 
forced into the position of supporting 
the left in questions of internal policy 
in contradiction to the interests of its 
own members. As a result, the im- 
portant section of the party in Aleppo 
has been opposed to the politics of the 
party and has threatened to divide the 
party in two. 

Sabri el Assali, a deputy from Da- 
mascus and Head of. the Government, 
is also the Secretary-General of the 
National Party. Two other members of 
this party also participate in the coali- 
tion government. 

Another conservative who collaborates 
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with the left, Maamoun el Kuzbari, is 
head of the “El Tahrir’ movement of 
Arab liberation founded by Adib el 
Shishakli. El Kuzbari was one of the 
collaborators of the Syrian dictator be- 
tween 1950 and 1954. It is claimed 
that he still continues to influence a 
group of higher officers who are oppos- 
ed to Colonel Serraj. 

Choukri el Kuwatli, though a member 
of the right, is also acceptable to the 
left. Sixty-six years old now, he began 
his political career before 1914, when 
he demanded Arab independence and 
the abolition of the Ottoman occupa- 
tion. He also fought for the departure 
of the French and, in the eyes of the 
Syrians, serves as the symbol of loyalty 
to the cause of national independence. 

Expelled from Syria following the 
anti-French revolt in 1925, he was al- 
lowed to return in 1930. He was elect- 
ed to the Presidency of the Republic in 
1948, only to be exiled one year later 
by Colonel Husni el Zaim after the 
coup d'etat. Five years’ sojourn in Egypt 
gave him the opportunity to establish 
excellent relations with the officers of 
the revolution. In 1955 he returned to 
Syria in order to replace Hashem el 
Atassi as President. Elected in competi- 
tion with Khaled el Azem and in spite 
of the hostility of the leftist officers, 
Choukri el Kuwatli found himself faced 
almost immediately with a great deal 
of opposition. All, however, were agreed 
that because of his political past Choukri 
el Kuwatli constituted a guarantee of 
stability towards the outside world, a 
guarantee necessary after the successive 
revolutions which have shaken Syria. 

Kuwatli is pro-Egyptian and one of 


the fervent promoters of a pan-Arab 
policy. Hostile to the ties with the 
U.S.S.R. and socialization, he, however, 
endorses the activities of the left, hop- 
ing to be able to slow down the 
realization of their projects and that 
meanwhile the Syrian-Egyptian Federa- 
tion will lead Syria towards a nationalist 
and non-socialist internal regime. 

El Kuwatli’s personal friendship with 


King Saud of Saudi Arabia has helped | 


Syria receive Saudian financial aid. 
These relations seem, however, to have 
cooled following King Saud’s adoption 
of his anti-communist, pro-American 
and above all pro-Iraqi policy. 
T Hizb el Shaab, the Party of the 
People, is considered the principal 
party of the opposition. Though 25% 
of the members of Parliament belong to 
the Shaab, the party left the coalition 
government at the end of 1956. Like 
the National Party, the Shaab was form- 
ed for the struggle against France and 
for the emancipation of Syria. By tradi- 
tion pro-Iraqi, it has sympathized with 
the project of the Fertile Crescent and 
with the pro-western policies of the 
Baghdad Pact. This tendency is not 
popular today, and the Shaab abstains 
from proclaiming its foreign policy, 
limiting itself to protests against the 
police regime of the Assali government. 
Aleppo is controlled by the Shaab, 
whose General-Secretary, Rushdi dl 
Kikhia, is a deputy for the city. Half 
of the other deputies of the party also 
come from Aleppo and it is not surpris- 
ing that there has been friction betweea 
Aleppo, the fortress of conservatism, 
and Damascus, controlled by the trium- 
virate of the left. 
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In June 1957 Rushdi el Kikhya left 
Parliament after an exchange of violent 
remarks with Khaled Bagdach, hoping 
to compel El Assali to dissolve the 
Chamber and to provoke a political 
ctisis. The fifty deputies who supported 
the leader of the Shaab and who also 
threatened to leave Parliament did not 
follow up the gesture; Kikhia was the 
only one to resign. 

The Shaab found encouragement for 
its pro-westernism in King Saud’s 
spectacular identification with the anti- 
communist bloc and from the check to 
the leftist coup d'etat in Jordan and 
the rapprochement between the Hashe- 
mites and the Wahhabites. 

The independent deputies not taking 
part in the parliamentary group of 
Khaled el Azem have grouped them- 
selves, under the name of “Destour,” 
about Mounir el Ajlani. This group is 
pto-western. Its leader in the past also 
favored King Abdullah of Jordan’s 
project for the formation of Greater 
Syria. 

Influenced by the growing prestige of 
Gamal Abdul Nasser, El Ajlani has 
identified himself with the political 
program of the Egyptian President, 
especially in connection with the federa- 
tion of the two countries. He has, how- 
ever, added a new element, emphasiz- 
ing his opposition to the parties and 
gtoups of the left and affirming his 
attachment to the precepts of the Mos- 
lem religion. 

In 1956 El Ajlani was arrested, 
accused and condemned, after a spec- 
tacular trial, for an attempt against the 
security of the State and collaboration 
with the enemies of Syria. 


The Moslem Brotherhood constitutes 
still another opposition to the present 
regime, especially since, decimated by 
the Egyptian regime, it has transferred 
its center from Cairo to Damascus. For 
the Brotherhood the socialization of 
Moslem society is a crime against the 
strict rules of the religion. In this spirit 
the Brothers have expressed their op- 
position to the left and even to the 

rinciples of the Egyptian Revolution. 
Though without representation in Par- 
liament, the Moslem Brothers have a 
large number of sympathizers in the 
Jezirah, in the north east of Syria. 

The last opposition factor is the 
Kizhb el Kaoumi El! Souri, the Syrian 
Popular Party, which is not a party 
proper but a clandestine terrorist move- 
ment. 

Founded in Lebanon almost 25 years 
ago by Antoun Saadeh (condemned to 
death and executed in Lebanon in 1949 
for an attempt against the security of 
the Lebanese State), the P.P.S. has made 
its objective the establishment of a 
greater Syrian state: natural Syria, com- 
prising Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Transjor- 
dan and Palestine. According to Saadeh 
these countries constituted a harmonious 
unity from the ethnic point of view and 
could form a single state. As for Egypt, 
the Arabian Peninsula and the other 
territories with Arabic-speaking popula- 
tions, Saadeh considered them to form 
different entities. 

The P.P.S. was inspired by the Euro- 
pean Fascist parties. It stressed the cult 
of the leader and the need of showing 
force and formed itself into a para- 
military organization. Outlawed in Le- 
banon, it was reorganized in Syria, two 
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of its members even being elected to 
Parliament in 1954. 

After the assassination of Adnan el 
Malki, the Chief of the General Staff 
of the Syrian army, and a member of 
the Baath, the P.P.S. was dissolved and 
declared illegal; many of its leaders were 
arrested, tried and condemned, the 
others transferred their field of activity 
to Lebanon and reorganized themselves 
into an underground movement. 

In August 1957, after the discovery 
of the western conspiracy against the 
Syrian regime, the Damascus security 
services accused the United States of 
having utilized members of the P.P.S. 

It is also asserted in Damascus that 
the P.P.S. agitation in Syria stems from 
Beirut, furthered by funds supplied by 
the Baghdad Pact powers. 

Though only 65 of the 142 members 
of Parliament favor the present regime, 
the left continues to rule the country. 
A new election would probably assure 
a majority to the parties and groupings 
of the left; but there seems to be a 
desire to avoid these elections in order 
to preserve, for the outside, the ap- 
pearance of equilibrium in Parliament. 


I" 1948 the armies of the seven Arab 
states laid down their arms and bowed 
to an Israeli army which had only re- 
cently come out of the underground. 
This Jewish victory profoundly wound- 
ed Arab amour-propre, and especially 
in Egypt and Syria it provoked the need 
for self-criticism. In his “Philosophy of 
the Revolution,’ Gamal Abdul Nasser 
analyzes the phenomenon and emphasiz- 
es the fact that the Battle of Israel was 
the occasion for the free officers to 


strengthen their conviction that the 
struggle must take place first of all in 
Egypt itself. In Syria, too, the army, 
betrayed by the politicians, understood 
that it owed its defeat to the internal 
situation of the country. It was not far 
from this to the claim that all the 
responsibility for the Arab defeat fell 
on the civilians. By this reasoning the 





army emerged victorious, with a new | 
role — to take in hand the internal 


affairs of the country. In Egypt this 
took place with the Revolution of the 
23rd of July 1952. In Syria waves of 
successive revolts have led the regime 
into the hands of the officers of the left. 

It was under the regime of Shishakli 
that the Baath organized the officers 
in Opposition to the dictator. Colond 
Adnan el Malki, adjutant to the Chief 
of Staff and Chief of Operations of 
the General Staff, was the head of this 
military cell. His personality and sense 
of leadership made him the most popular 
man in the army. Thanks to the prestige 
of the Baath itself, he was recognized 
de facto as the strong man of Damascus. 
Assasinated by members of the P.PS. 
in April 1955, he was replaced by 
Colonel Abdul Hamid Serraj, 31 years 
old, the director of the Second Bureau 
and Commandant of the police and of 
military security, a post which he has 
occupied since 1955. During the past 
two years he has conducted a very 
cfficient “witch hunt,” ridding the army 
of pro-Iraqi elements, and placing his 
men in commanding positions in all the 
branches. It was he who initiated the 
replacement of Chief of Staff General 
Chawkat Chouker, a Druze of Lebanese 
origin, by General Tewfik Nizameddin, 
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who seemed ready to accept the Baathist 
officers’ control of the entire army. 


hile the leftist officers organized 

their penetration of the army, the 
officers of what is called the right — 
those who have kept contact with Colo- 
nel Shishakli and have not accepted the 
politics of Serraj — sought to manifest 
their opposition. They were, in practice, 
not opposed so much to the Baath as to 
the tendency to bring the army under 
the control of the left and to encourage 
Soviet penetration of the country. They 
were in agreement with the policy of 
fusion with Egypt and of opposition to 
Iraq. 

Up to January 1957 the non-Baathist 
officers had accepted the situation. They 
reacted and reorganized, however, follow- 
ing a number of occurrences, such as 
the American initiative begun by the Ei- 
senhower Doctrine, King Saud’s com- 
plete adherence to the anti-communist 
and pro-American bloc, and the check 
suffered by the left in Jordan. 

Colonel Amin el Nafouri, at that time 
the Head of the First Bureau (Man- 
power) and today the Head of the 
Third Bureau (Operations), is the cen- 
tral figure of the new group. 

The two groups sabotaged each other, 
but their antagonism came out into the 
open only after the publication of King 
Saud’s note charging the Syrian officers 
with responsibility for supporting Soviet 
penetration. President Kuwatli, seconded 
by General Nizameddin, decided to in- 


tervene personally in Syria’s military 
affairs. Without consulting the Minister 
of War, Khaled el Azem, the President 
made up a list of changes and transfers, 
with the aim of ending the Baath con- 
trol of the army once and for all. Ac- 
cording to the plan, Colonel Serraj was 
to be named Military Attache to Mos- 
cow. The plan was divulged in March 
1957 and brought about a crisis in the 
army: the officers of the left refused 
to obey while the Chief of Staff, sup- 
ported by the rightist officers, demanded | 
its immediate application. 

It was only thanks to the intervention 
of the Egyptian General Abdul Hakim 
Amer, that this crisis did not degenerate 
into a civil war. A compromise was 
found: on the 15th of August 1957 Gen- 
eral Tewfik Nizameddin was replaced 
by Afif el Bizri and Colonel Amin el 
Nafouri was nominated to the post of 
adjutant to the Chief of Staff as a 
concession to the right. Nonetheless, it 
was necessary to uncover “an American 
plot” in order to be able to liquidate 
the internal divergences within the army, 
to arrest opponents and to name loyal 
men to the key positions. 

The new Commander-in-Chief of the 
Syrian army has until now not played 
any political role of the first rank. He is 
considered in Damascus to be much 
more of a military man than the other 
ranking officers. He is, however, re- 
puted to have very friendly relations 
with Khaled Bagdach, the General Sec- 
retary of the P.C.S. 
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“SI VIS PACEM — PARA PACEM” 


Education 


* the era of the Cold War, with the 

threat of total destruction hanging 
over the entire globe, mankind’s hope 
for a better world, a world of social 
progress, made possible by the scientific 
advances and the spiritual awakening 
of millions of formerly suppressed 
human beings, has been distorted and 


perverted. 
The intensified struggle of the Great 
Powers for power has swept the 


‘small countries” into an atmosphere of 
suspicion and These small 
countries, currently undergoing a process 
of awakening and rebirth, need con- 
ditions favoring peace and construction 
-— yet they too are caught up in the 
whirlpool of armaments. The Roman 
saying “Si vis pacem — para bellum” 


tension. 


("If you want peace — prepare for 
war’), once the watchword of small 
nations who wanted peace, no longer 
has force to inspire nations or the 
educators of the younger generation. No 





ZVI ZOHAR is a well-known Israeli educa- 
tor. He is the editor of “Ofakim,” a quar- 
terly review for progressive education and 
culture. 


for Peace 


one assumes any more that the dif. 
ferences and conflicts between nations 
can be solved (despite the United Ne 
tions and similar organizations) without 
recourse to force, and thus preparations 
must be made for a war whose first 
victims will be the small nations. 

In view of this terrible reality, there 
is no doubt that mankind stands in 
need of a stubborn spiritual struggle 
on the part of all individuals and social 


organizations who desire continued 
progress and fear the extinction of the 
human race —- a struggle to develop 


an anti-war spirit and restore faith in 
the peace and international amity which 
all men desire. Youth in particular, and 
education in general, must be our first 
care. The younger generation the world 
over is being brought up in an atmo 
sphere of preparations for aggression 
in the midst of @ 
“reality” which makes the preparation 
for war or for self-defense a vital 
necessity of the struggle for existence. 
The youth’s main period of education 
for life is thus occupied by physical: 
military training, forcing his spiritual 


and _ militarism, 
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development into the narrow confines 
of discipline and obedience to this de- 
mand, which becomes an overwhelming 
moral, soul-enslaving imperative. 


T* young people educated in this 
atmosphere, in which everything is 
ready for battle, and they themselves are 
trained for a war of conquest, revenge 
ot defense, cannot believe the politicians’ 
statements that they want~ peace and 
that all their warlike preparations are 
made only in order to preserve true 
peace and to “‘intimidate” the other side. 
The slogan of “prepare for war’ has 
penetrated the consciousness of the 
youth, and deflected their thinking 
towards a philosophy of “living by the 
sword.” 

It is not difficult to realize the mag- 
nitude of the dangers (in addition to 
the threat of total physical annihilation 
if a war should break out) resulting 
from the younger generation’s accept- 
ance of the ever-present fact of war 
and from its disillusionment with the 
possibility that conflicts between nations 
can be solved by other means. 

We can easily imagine the spiritual 
damage caused to mankind and the 
nations of the world by the growth of 
generations of young people who have 
abandoned the hope for peace, and 
have lost sight of the vision of world 
totherhood, the reform of man and 
society, and the possibility of ‘‘a better 
tomorrow.” Yet the lives of these young 
people are inextricably bound up with 
this hope, for if there is no chance of 
living in a better world, what is the 
Purpose and point of the life of the 
spirit and of idealism? What point is 


there in the optimistic belief in the 
age-old ideas of changing the nature of 
man and the world, at a time when 
mankind is marching towards the abyss? 
What possible use can it be to obey 
the laws of civilization, abnegation and 
self-control in order to foster positive 
spiritual forces — when the preparation 
for the coming struggle requires the 
development of the aggressive and de- 
structive powers latent in the young 
man’s soul? Grievous disappointment, 
despair, loss of faith in men and man- 
kind — all these hover, ever-present 
dangers, over the younger generation. 
While the world still pretends to 
maintain the values of civilization, while 
preparing for the approaching holocaust, 
the soul of the youth and its attitude 
towards human culture and man’s vision 
are being destroyed. 


A tremendous effort is required to re- 
store the eternal values of faith, 
hope and vision in the face of the 
spirit of defeatism in the world today, 
and the damage wrought to the younger 
generation’s spiritual image. The despair 
and disillusionment which weigh down 
young people today must be overcome 
by an attempt to instil the hope of 
peace in the hearts of children and 
adolescents --- for they represent man- 
kind’s hope for peace and progress. 
Education and teachers can play an 
important part in this restorative process. 
It is true that educational content  re- 
flects the social reality of the time and 
the surrounding environment. But, despite 
this, education has its own laws, and 
it is able to lay the foundation for the 
continuity of ethical concepts and to 








develop basic values which will ensure 
that the ideas of peace and progress 
remain alive. For the traditional and 
vital task of education is to seize hold 
of the man-child’s soul, naturally domin- 
ated by aggressive and destructive in- 
stincts, and to build his personality by 
sublimating these impulses and direct- 
ing them towards constructive effort; 
in short, towards society and culture. 
Whatever the transitory demands of 
education, any attempt to teach children 
can only succeed if it is backed by a 
vision and an ideal. Further, in all 
historical periods the function of educa- 
tion has been not only to act in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the times but 
in order that the 
transitory might not become the per- 
manent and eternal. If the exigencies 


also against it, 


of the time, and the desire for pre- 
demand to be served by 
education — as they are served by 
society as a whole during a period of 


servation, 


crisis — then education must respond 
to this demand; but it must at the same 
time fortify the soul of the youth 
against the dangers threatening it. 

In our time education can have no 
greater or more important task than 
developing the antidote of peace against 
the poison of war infecting the younger 
generation. Teachers need great will- 
to withstand the 
atmosphere of the times and to prepare 
the youth of today to be the torchbearers 
of the spirit of peace in our society. 


power in order 


— us in Israel not say: all this is good 

and well for mankind at large, but 
we don’t need this advice. True, we are 
in a special position: our young people 
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have been brought up on the positive 
basis of our aspirations and constructive 
efforts; our education has been guided 
by the realization that we came to our 
ancient homeland in peace, with the 
vision of the redemption of our people, 
who, exiled from their land, wandered 
through the world, underwent terrible 
ptivations, suffered enmity, discrimina- 
tion and attack. We intended only to 
build, with our own hands, our own 
efforts, in a spirit of self-sacrifice, 4 
haven of refuge for ourselves and our 
fellow Jews who would come here out 
of need and of desire. We desired to 
build this home without exploiting other 
individuals or injuring any other nations. 
Even our military preparations and the 
pre-army military training of our youth 
are in reality only a continuation of the 
“Haganah,” the defense organization, 
which never had any motives other than 
those expressed in the name itself — 
to defend our constructive enterprises 
and our lives against aggressors. Since 
the time we came here, we have believ- 
ed in peace with our neighbors; and 
even today, when many values and hopes 
have been shattered, and after we have 
been drawn into a conflict with our 
neighbors, who were prompted to wat 
by misled rulers and outside forces (to- 
day stoking up the fires again in the 
Middle East), we still have no other 
aim but to defend our country and to 
protect our right to peace and security. 


' is Our aspiration, our wish, out 
desire. But life and reality, whic 
depend in large measure on the general 


world situation, play their part. The 
tension caused by infiltration, economic 
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boycott, threats and siege on the one 
hand, and retaliatory actions on the 
other, has aggravated the situation. The 
echoes of this political tension reach the 
youth, who are affected by current 
events and their accompanying under- 
tones of aggression and revenge. Organ- 
ized education adapts itself to this situa- 
tion and influences the youth, in the 
spirit of current reality, which demands 
the preparation for a possible struggle. 

There is no doubt that the strengthen- 
ing of our defense potential and the 
training of the youth for the defense 
of their country are essential under pres- 
ent conditions. The reinforcement of 
young people’s morale and the cultiva- 
tion of faith in our military effective- 
ness is also indisputably necessary. But 
it is the duty of education not to serve 
this trend alone, which should not be 
tegarded as a permanent law of human 
conduct. Education must uncover the 
spiritual forces operating within the 
child and the adolescent, and prepare 
them to be ready for a change which 
will come. 

If we wish our children to be spiritual- 
ly well-balanced, if we do not wish 
their aggressive impulses to overcome 
the latent constructive forces, if we do 
not wish the preparations for a just war 
of defense to determine the permanent 
features of the youth’s makeup — then 
we must cultivate the idea that war, and 
the preparation for war, are convulsions 
in the life of nations, and that prepara- 
tions for defense do not contradict a 
genuine desire for peace. We must 
implant in the consciousness of our 
youth the realization that our state- 
ments about our strivings for peace are 


not merely political proclamations in- 
tended for effect, but the fruit of the 
faith that problems can be solved in 
a peaceful manner, and that it is our 
hope and desire that peace will be 
established between our neighbors and 
ourselves, for when it comes it will 
bring a blessing to all of us and lay the 
foundation for cooperation for the good 
of all the nations of the area. It must 
be the task of education today to replant 
these fundamental aspirations (which 
events and tensions have helped us 
forget), and to play an important part 
role in the spreading of the concept 
of peace. 
P cdsscey in Israel, too, has a weighty 

task before it. It is not sufficient for 
us to recognize the fact that we are an 
Asian nation, or to make statements to 
the effect that we are anxious to in- 
tegrate into Asia, but that the Asian 
nations will not accept us. These state- 
ments may be effective in directing 
adult public opinion, but education 
stands in need of more immediate and 
practical measures. First and foremost, 
the status of Arabic in our schools is 
in urgent need of revision and needs 
to be placed on a stable basis. It is 
inconceivable that there should spring 
up here in Israel a Hebrew nation, in 
a sea of Arabic-speaking countries, with- 
out the youth of Israel knowing more 
about the neigboring peoples or the 
language of the Arab minority which 
lives among us. Suspicion and hate are 
largely based on ignorance; the know- 
ledge of another people’s language, 
culture and customs can form a bridge 
to understanding. 

Educational changes in this spirit can 








unquestionably lay the foundation for 
the understanding of these peoples and 
provide the basis for education towards 
the belief in peace between peoples. So 
education will serve the strivings to- 
wards peace of those who are seeking 
points of light in the darkness, attempt- 
ing to grasp every possibility of negotia- 
tions between our neighbors and our- 
selves, in the hope that peace will 
finally be achieved. And so education 
will help to recast the ancient Roman 
proverb: si vis pacem — para pacem, 
if you want peace prepare for peace. 

It is as a Jew and an Israeli that 
I write these words, and I am thinking 
of ourselves when I write them. But it 
is obvious that a unilateral action in 
the field of education — even if con- 
ducted with the best of motives — 
cannot bear fruit. For the entire value 
of peace between nations is that it 
should be based on reciprocity, on the 
desire of all the forces concerned for 
the preservation of peace, on coopera- 
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tion for benefit of all members of the 
family of nations and, most important 
of all, on the friendly ties between 
neighboring countries. Thus all who are 
anxious about the fate of the youth and 
are disturbed about the danger to them 
from the continuing political unrest in 
this part of the world, knowing as they 
do that the Middle East countries need 
conditions of upbuilding and develop. 
ment, must strive to educate them for 
peace and not for hostility. The disturb- 
ing accounts which have been heard 
recently of the hostile instruction about 
Israel given, for instance, to children in 
many of the schools conducted for the re- 
fugees, make it obligatory on educators in 
the Arab countries to tell their pupils of 
Isracl’s national aspirations, its historic 
past, the history of the dispersion, and 
the present development of the new 
state, and thus enable them to recognize 
its desire to live in peace with its 
neighbors and contribute towards the 
peaceful progress of the area as a whole. 
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SCOTT BUCHANAN 


A BROADER VISION OF ZIONISM 


T° the sympathetic observer of the al- 
most miraculous birth and growth of 
the State of Israel the intrinsic poetry 
of the Hebrew language is a constant 
temptation. The poetic involvement of 
the language in the events feeds the 
sense of wonder as it seems to provide 
understanding. For the observer it could 
lead to at least a temporary confusion, 
as it must do to the recently arrived 
immigrant who is participating in the 
events. But without the poetic vision 
the people perish. This will be a small 
attempt to contribute to the poetic un- 
derstanding of current Zionism. 

The beginning must be the going-up 
and ingathering of the exiles, aliyah * 
“= aliyah — immigration, Literally — “go- 

ing up,” traditionally used by Jews to 

describe the pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
and hence to the Land of Israel. 





DR. SCOTT BUCHAAN, a leading Ameri- 
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visited Israel twice since the establishment of 
the State. An uncompromising protagonist of 
academic freedom and the rights of man, Dr. 
Buchanan has served on the faculties of the 
University of Virginia, Chicago University, 
and Fiske University, and as Dean of St. 
John's College. He is, at present, a consultant 
On the staff of the Ford Foundation, 


and kibbutz **. These are distinct but 
related parts of that brief ritualistic 
reference to the Messianic idea in the 
Seder: Next year in Jerusalem. The last 
forty years have witnessed the great 
migration, the return of the exiles, and 
the last ten years have seen the ingather- 
ing and concentration of the great 
kibbutz, the State of Israel. A great 
many aspects of the forty years must 
have reminded the participants of the 
forty years in the wilderness, and there 
are ironic aspects of the ingathering that 
must recall the years of fighting under 
Joshua. The ark of the new covenant 


** jbbutz — is the communal settlement 


which has been an outstanding and yet 
characteristic feature of the Israeli 
landscape. Though with the influx of 
the large mass immigration since the 
establishment of the State, the &/bbutz 
has lost its relative weight in Israeli 
society, it still remains a strong and grow- 
ing movement in the country’s life and 
economy. We understand S.B, to mean 
that he has found in the &/bbutz one 
of the forms of the spiritual rebirth 
aspect of Zionism, and he uses the 
term in a more general sense to mean 
the searching for new values and a 
higher standard of human social life. 
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has had uneasy places to rest undet 
various names, the Balfour Declaration, 
the Mandate, and the Constitution. But 
people and land have been joined and 
the laborious harvests have been 
celebrated in the revival of ancient 
ceremonies. The complicated meaning 
of kibbutz has been deepened and realiz- 
ed in events. 

But this complicated meaning has 
some of the ironies that the word, in- 
tegration has discovered for itself in 
the United States. Israelis in Israel have 
been desegregated, have been returned 
from the Diaspora, but the peoples from 
many far places and cultures have 
perhaps for the first time realized the 
complications of integration by juxtapos- 
ing, opposing, grinding, and melting 
the many into one people. The melting- 
pot and the pressure-cooker have not 
been adequate symbols of the deep 
poetic reality of aliyah and kibbutz. 

These inadequate symbols have come 
from the modern version of the word 
goy, nation. When Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Weizmann added the adjective national 
to the noun home, they could not have 
been aware of what the word would 
mean at the end of World War II. Just 
when most of the world that had lived 
under the system known as the nation- 
state began to wonder about the 
adequacy and therefore the future of 
the system, the rest of the world that 
had not belonged in any full sense to 
the system decided that it would be- 
long, in fact that its only salvation lay 
in belonging. Justice and freedom, with- 
out which no people can live, had be- 
come for these uninitiated proletarians 
identified with national sovereignty. The 
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only way to join the human race was 
to become a national people. For the 
founders of the State of Israel this 
must have been a temporary expedient, 
but it was to become the ordeal for 
survival. 


Fo the deep Zionist the identification 

of home with nation, except as an 
expedient, is the extreme irony; it is 
the identification of Judaism with 
idolatry. It is the denial of kibbutz, 
a new diaspora. But this was the decree 
of history, and Judaism is essentially 
historical, the long dialogue between 
God and his people. Here is the latest 
question God has put to his people: 
You now have the land and the nation; 
what will you do with it? 

This question is not unique in Israel. 
It is being asked of every nation-state 
in Europe, America, and in the new 
states that have been and are being set 
up in other parts of the world. But 
perhaps its deepest meaning can be 
seen in the Hebrew words, Aibbxtz and 
aliyah, now in this reverse order. To 
a people that identifies itself as a nation 
the question is aliyazh whither, going- 
up or going-out whither, since the 
basic world fact is that no one or no 
people is an island. There is no such 
thing as being at ease in Zion, and 
Israel knows this now in most vivid 
and multiform ways. Nation-states be- 
come independent only in order to find 
a way to be inter-dependent. 

Kibbutz is a concentration of energy, 
preceded by the going up which is like 
anabolism in physiology, but the me- 
tabolism that is life calls for a kata- 
bolism, an energy 


expenditure of 
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external to itself. Herzl found this as 
a necessary part of his vision in The 
Jewish State and worked it out in 
imagination in his Old-New Land. The 
exiles returning from Europe and Ame- 
rica to Palestine would bring with them 
models of statecraft, economies, tech- 
nologies, and sciences from their places 
in the diaspora. But they would not 
merely reassemble them in imitation; 
that would be to imitate and emulate 
things that were already used up and 
in decay. They would invent and dis- 
cover new politics, economies, and 
technologies. Above all, they would 
discover among themselves a new com- 
munity and a new man. 

Perhaps the best of Herzl’s prophecy is 
in his rather vague prediction of the 
tole of socialism. He was not so much 
concerned to work out the mechanics 
and dynamics of the state and the 
economy as he was to intimate the sense 
that a socialized community would be 
a kind of receivership for bankrupt 
societies, the political community as a 
whole acting as trustee for an infant 
community, allowing it to grow up and 
discover and develop the capacities 
which older regimes had neglected and 
suppressed. Perhaps the community 
trusteeship of the proletariat is a more 
fruitful and promising idea than the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. At any 
tate it fits the actual Israel better today. 

Put another way, Israel has not done 
80 badly by the Herzlian vision of Zion- 
ism. But Herzl could see even less than 
Balfour and Weizmann could what 
those mills of the gods, the nation- 
states, have ground out as historic grist. 
I have liked to call Herzl’s vision Great 


Zionism, and in principle it is that; 
it says that Israel in order to exist at 
all has to be better as a human com- 
munity than all others. But this means 
that the kibbutz of to-day has to find 
its new aliyah, its going out and up in 
historic circumstances. Great Zionism 
has to be re-imagined and projected 
into new historic circumstances. 


he Zionist vision has to reach from 

the land through the people to God 
and comprehend all that is between. 
The State, which without contempt 
might be called little Zionism, the 
necessary but not sufficient condition 
for the fulfillment of the vision, has to 
be and does exist, and the trouble within 
and around it may be the best assurance 
that it will not forget its destiny. And 
the other dimensions of the vision are 
not missing. I will mention only two, 
the &bbutz proper and the university. 
Both of these have suffered from the 
political, economic, and military trouble, 
but both of them transcend the State 
and the trouble, reach to a2 common 
humanity and to the matters of highest 
concern to humanity. To be very specific 
by way of illustration, they are the two 
institutions that can reach to and remake 
the surrounding Arab communities. To 
be more general, these institutions can 
recognize that they are Western in 
origin and are the vehicles for what 
the Asian and African continents most 
want, the science, the technology, and 
the institutions that can humanize and 
socialize them. 

This means that Asia and Africa 
need and want to learn many things 
and in many ways. They need to learn 
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by doing, as in the &ibbutz; the need 
to learn by thinking and study, as in 
a university and in the satellite schools 
that a university creates around itself. 

“Development of backward areas” is 
a crude phrase or slogan for the com- 
plicated process that is going on. It 
might better be expressed as the inter- 
penetration or mutual radiation of 
cultures. History by its wonderful ways 
of proposal and disposal has placed 
Israel at the focal point of the inter- 
change. The socialist state, the university, 
and the &/bbutz are the fitting institu- 
tional instruments of the process. The 
original and the Herzlian Zionist vision 
may not have fully anticipated this func- 
tion, but the actual Israel is caught in 
it and is fitted to it. It necessarily 
encounters troubles and frustrations. 
Under the slings and arrows of outrage- 
ous fortune Israel can shrink and 
embody a small Zionism, can appear to 
be a new ghetto, or a serpent of 
expansionism. Or it can recover the 
vision of great Zionism and prepare 
itself for the opportunities as they will 
come. 

The State, with all its difficulties, is 
doing a great job in maintaining a 
model of good government and mixed 
economy; it sits like a conscience re- 
minding older regimes of neglected and 
forgotten duties; it is ready to join its 
neighbors in peaceful action for the 
wider community. The &ibbutzim within 
their limited powers collect ideas and 
technics, sort and recombine them, in- 
tensify them by applying them to the 
daily work, accept new members, in- 
cluding Arabs, and send out messengers 
as far as Burma and Ghana. They are 


the true elementary units of the in- 
gathering, going up and going out of 
Zionism. 


BR" the State and the &sbbutz under- 

standably suffer eclipses of their 
vision. All social and political institu- 
tions suffer this way. But it seems to 
the outsider that the missing star in 
the constellation, the desideratum, has 
been the university. This is not to say 
that the Hebrew University, the Tech- 
nion, and the Weizmann Institute 
have failed to perform their functions 
and to maintain standards. Their early 
founding and their achievements are 
well known. But the Jewish tradition 
of learning in the arts and sciences has 
in Israel a crisis, a danger, and an 
opportunity to outdo itself, to bring 
about a renaissance of all learning for 
the whole world. The world community 
needs to see itself whole, and Jerusalem, 
traditionally the center of the world, 
is the place from which human eyes 
should catch the vision. The ingathering 
of the exiles is also the ingathering and 
upward movement of all provincial 
parochial visions. Universities have al- 
ways and everywhere had this duty, 
but the shrinking of the world and the 
consequent magnification of knowledge 
give the university a new and concrete 
task at present. There should be in 
Jerusalem a world university for the 
transmission of the new world view to 
the young people of all countries, in- 
cluding Jews and the Arabs, the present 
descendants of the scholars and teachers 
who initiated the modern universities 
in the Middle Ages in Europe. 
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OPEN FORUA 


ISRAEL, ZIONISM AND ASIA 


We are presenting here the summation of a three-sided debate between Brijen K, Gupta, 
E. Benjamin and Herzl Berger, which has appeared in the past issues of “New Outlook.” 


An Answer to the Answers 


have every reason to 

be grateful to Mr. 
E. Benjamin and Dr. Herzl Berger 
for their thoughtful comments 
on my article that appeared in the 
August issue of NEW OUTLOOK. 
The editors have given me permission 
to make a rejoinder. I deeply welcome 
this opportunity. 

There is a great truth in the com- 
ment of Mr. Benjamin and Dr. Berger 
that Asia has failed to accept Israel in 
the family of Asian nations. This is 
highly regrettable. Though this failure 
cannot solely be blamed on the non- 
Israeli Asians, yet their responsibility is 
by no means small. The Asian Socialists, 
however, consider the existence of Is- 
rael in Asia as a cold fact; just as they 
are deeply aware of the existence of 
the People’s Republic of China. The 
Israelis, especially the Mapainiks, must 


B. K. 





BRIJEN K. GUPTA is a well-known Indian 
Socialist, who has visited the Middle East 
and conducted extensive talks with leading 
Socialists in Israel, Syria and Lebanon. His 
two previous contributions to the OPEN 
FORUM appeared in the August and Octo- 
ber issues of NEW OUTLOOK. 


GUPTA not forget that it was 


the Indian Socialists who 
introduced Israel and her Social 
Democrats to other Asian Socialist parties 
and made a vigorous and successful plea 
for their admission into the Asian 
Socialist Conference over the loud pro- 
tests of the fellow Arab Socialists. This 
recognition of Israel does not in any 
way imply any acceptance of the dogmas 
of Zionism, just as the recognition of 
China does not imply any approval of 
the dogmas of Communism. 

Mr Benjamin needs to be further 
reminded that the Indian Socialists were, 
indeed, loud in their protests on the 
exclusion of Israel from the Bandung 
Conference. It is unfortunate that the 
Israeli people have been so uninformed 
of the efforts of the Indian Socialists 
to gain the recognition of Israel by the 
peoples of Asia. 

The partition of the Indian sub-con- 
tinent was as much opposed by us as the 
partition of Palestine. My statement 
that no people can be suddenly divided 
into two separate nations if they have 
had a common existence and heritage, 
even though the cultural communion 
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may have been imperfect, applies as 
much to the artificial partition of India 
as it does to the artificial division of 
Palestine, or Indo-China, or Korea, or 
Germany. 

I am not opposed to the movement 
of people. I believe the people should 
have a right to move and go wherever 
they please. I also am convinced that 
the Jews, especially the European Jews, 
have suffered tremendously during the 
last one thousand or more years. As 
a humanist, and as a member of the 
world community, I have felt a great 
guilt for what the Nazis did to the 
Jews, or what the Hindus have done 
to the untouchables, or the American 
Whites to the Negroes. 

But in my humble opinion Zionism 
is no solution to the problem of the 
Jewish sufferings; just as Liberia was 
not to the problem of Negro suffering. 
Unfortunately Zionism has acted as a 
ghetto-in-reverse. It has sought to lead 
the Jews out of the ghettos, but in this 
process it has put the Arabs in the 
ghettos instead. It has demanded an 
unequivocal right of the Jews to emigrate 
and move into Palestine, it has denied 
that right to the Arabs. Under the 
Zionist theory and practice the Jews of 
the world have been ordained with an 
unrestricted, a priori, God-given right 
to migrate to Israel — all at the expense 
of depriving the Arabs of their human 
rights. No minority in any country (like 
the Arabs in Israel) is likely to feel 
secure if it is told in advance that its 
future is to become an insignificant 
minority in size and in political life. 
Haven't all these things happened in 
the first decade of Israel’s existence ? 


How would the Jews in the United 
States feel about their security if the 
gates of that country were opened only 
to non-Jews in the future? This is why 
I say that Zionism has shown consider- 
able lack of understanding of the Arab 
question. 

I cannot accept the premise that 
Jews as Jews cannot exist in any other 
country except Israel. This claim of 
Israel has divided Israel from her 
neighbors most sharply. I am still of 
the firm opinion that an Indian Jew is 
more akin to the Indian Hindu than 
he is to the European Jew. I cannot 
also accept that Israel is the only haven 
for the persecuted Jews. It is estimated 
that since World War II over 1,600,000 
Jews have been displaced. Of them 
500,000 have returned back to their 
former countries; over 300,00 have been 
absorbed in the American continent; 
while only less than 800,000 (largely 
Asian, East European and African) Jews 
have opted out for Israel. Also over 
90,000 Jews have emigrated out of 
Israel. These statistics are inconclusive 
about many things but at least on one 
issue they are conclusive: Israel is not 
the only haven for the displaced Jews. 
This is so in spite of the tragic com- 
placency of the Western countries. 

In saying all this I am not saying 
that the Jews have no right to an 
autonomous existence. They have. But 
this autonomous existence should be 
cultural in nature, within a_ politically 
secular framework. The aim of the 
Socialists and the humanists the world 
over should be to fight for the rights 
of the peoples of different faiths, creeds 
and colors to coexist in harmony. Crea- 
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ASIA, ZIONISM AND PEACE 


tion of separate nation-states is no 
answer. What we need is a democratic 
society based on pluralism. Zionism, on 
the contrary, is the monolithic basis of 
an ethnocentric society. Let us not 
forget that under the driving force of 
Zionism the major political parties of 
Israel, except for Mapam, keep the 
doors of their membership closed to the 
Arabs. This is the climax of “'separat- 
ism’! I can see an immense hue and 
cry being raised by World Jewry, 
especially through the mouths of the 
Zionist leaders, if the doors of the 
democratic and socialist parties were 
to be kept closed to the Jews. 


_ Berger and Mr. Benjamin have 

both failed to comment on my 
practical suggestions for improving the 
climate in Western Asia. If these two 
gentlemen want to make the acceptance 
and approval of political Zionism the 
sine qua non of any political discussion 
on Western Asia, I am sorry I would 
have to withdraw from such a discus- 
sion. The suggestions that I have made 
speak for themselves. I think it is time 
that the Zionists stopped talking in 
generalities about peace and equality 
between the Jews and the Arabs: it is 
time they took some concrete steps. To 
paraphrase Dr. Nachum Goldmann, if 
the people of Israel spent half as much 
time in seeking peace as they do in 
making themselves strong, the situation 
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in Western Asia would 
radically different. 

On my part, though I think that a2 
considerable dezionisation of Israel's 
political life is necessary to improve the 
situation in Western Asia, this is not 
proposed as a take-it-or-leave it proposi- 
tion. The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. Let the Zionists come for- 
ward and prove that within the Zionist 
framework it is possible for the Jews 
and Arabs to have equal rights, equal 
opportunities, and a atmosphere of 
harmony. To throw the ball back into 
Dr. Berger's hands, this test has not 
so far yielded any positive result from 
Zionism. I do not think it ever will, 
but I am prepared to wait another 
decade of Israeli existence to let Dr. 
Berger prove his point if he can. It 
is very easy to blame the Arabs for 
the failure of Zionism, just as it has 
been the Communist practice to blame 
the rest of the world for Russian totali- 
tarianism. When will the Zionists stop 
making excuses ? 


indeed be 


Will Israel ever again become the 
home of the Jews and the Arabs? Will 
Israel ever become a leader with India, 
Burma and Syria in the Asian opposi- 
tion to colonialism and racial domina- 
tion? Will Israel ever redeem herself 
from the anti-Arab alliance with 
France? Will Israel ever open its gates 
to the Arab displaced persons? The 
events of the last decade leave me with 
many doubts, but hope is undying. 
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“Separatism” 


| iw difficulty in the 

debate with Mr. Gup- 
ta lies in the fact that he thinks in two 
planes at the same time. There is the 
plane of the ideal of the “messianic 
days,” when there will no longer be any 
need for national isolation because the 
right of every ethnic, lingual or religious 
group to full cultural autonomy will 
be guaranteed as well as the right of 
individual physical security or the right 
of free movement from one country to 
another. But at the same time he moves 
on a different plane, the plane of the 
reality of our times when all these 
aforementioned conditions are still far 
from secure. 

When Israel and Zionism is concerned 
Mr. Gupta employs the messianic criteria 
and thus makes both seem superfluous. 
For other groups in the world, including 
the Arabs, however, he remains realistic 
and comes to conclusions which are quite 
“Zionistic.”” Thus he writes, for example: 

“No minority in any country (like 
the Arabs in Israel) is likely to feel 
secure if it is told in advance that its 
future is to become an insignificant mi- 
nority in size and in political life.” 

Is Mr. Gupta indeed not aware that 
the State of Israel came into being 
because of the struggle of the Jews of 
Palestine against the stubborn attempts 
of the British and of the Arab leadership 
to keep them permanently in the status 
of an insignificant minority in size and 





E. BENJAMIN in an Israeli journalist and 
one-time member of the diplomatic service. 
His answer to Mr. Gupta appeared in the 
August issue of NEW OUTLOOK. 


E. BENJAMIN 


not Jewish 


in political life ?” 

If the British and the 
Arab leaders had, at that time, agreed to 
the principle that the Jews of Palestine 
had the right to settle the desolated 
areas of the country freely, to develop 
its resources and bring in Jews only in 
accordance with the country’s economic 
absorptive capacity, we would never 
have had the cataclysmic events of 1947- 
1948 and instead of a ‘Jewish State” 
in a part of Palestine there would have 
arisen an undivided Palestine, as a 
single independent political unit com- 
mon to the Jews and the Arabs with- 
in it. 

It was not the Jews nor Zionism 
which opposed this positive and evolu- 
tionary path. Mr. Gupta must therefore 
agree that the Jewish ‘‘separatism” 
which established Israel in its present 
form is the result of anti-Jewish pres- 
sure on the part of the Arabs and of 
British imperialism, and not of a 
“ghetto tendency’ supposedly inherent 
in Zionism. 

I do not intend to say that the State 
of Israel cannot and should not exert 
more efforts for the integration of the 
Arab minority within it. It seems to me 
that from this point of view there has 
recently been some positive change in 
public consciousness and in government 
action. But here, too, the decisive factor 
is, finally, the refusal of the Arabs in 
the neighboring countries (including the 
Arab Socialists) to recognize the Jewish 
nation as a member with equal rights 
in the regional union for which they are 
striving. 
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(It has only recently been reported 
that the Government of Lebanon has 
been compelled to follow Israel’s example 
and to place her border areas, adjoining 
Syria, under military rule because Da- 
mascus (where the “Baath” socialists 
have decisive influence) has begun to 
employ against the Lebanon the same 
methods of terrorist raids and violent 
subversion which were previously direct- 
ed mainly against Israel. Lebanon’s ties 
with the West derive from the same 
motives of self-defense against Pan- 
Arab pressure which have been behind 
Israel's (informal!) 
France.) 


alliance with 


M r. Gupta, however, does well to 
seek practical solutions to the 
problem and to seek to put aside the 
ideological debate. Here there certainly 
is room for agreement between us. It 
seems to me that it would not be dif- 
ficult to find an overwhelming majority 
of public opinion in Israel which would 
enthusiastically support Mr. Gupta’s 
chief suggestions — for the full integra- 
tion of the Arabs in Israel and for the 
integration of Israel within some plan 


for West Asian unity — if only a path 
to peace with our neighbors were 
opened on the basis of the Israeli na- 
tion’s right to independence. 

I hope Mr. Gupta will believe me 
that he has turned to the wrong address. 
The chief hurdle is not the ‘Zionist sep- 
aratism’” of Israel but the inability of 
the Arab national movement to visualize 
this region as a place in which a non- 
Arab nation, too, has the right to live 
freely and independently. The disturb- 
ing “separatism” is Arab and not Jewish. 
If the Arab League were to cease to be 
an exclusive club limiting membership 
by ethnic, racial, lingual (and to a 
large extent even religious) criteria, 
and would become a regional-geogra- 
phic organization with room for all the 
nations and tongues found within its 
limits, then those changes which Mr. 
Gupta demands would speedily take 
place. The majority of the Israeli public 
would be ready not only for “good 
neighborship” but for fraternity, for 
alliance and even for federative integra- 
tion with the nations of the region — 
if it were but convinced that the other 
side would respond. 


Mr. Gupta offers no solution 


M ay I be permitted 

some comments on 
Mr. Gupta’s answer. He says that 
the Socialists in India and other Asian 
countries recognize the fact of Israel’s 
existence in the same manner as they 


HERZL BERGER is a member of the Knes- 
set for Mapai and an editor of Davar, Labor 
daily, His first answer to Mr. Gupta appeared 
in the September issue of NEW OUTLOOK. 





HERZL BERGER 


recognize the fact of 
the existence of Popular- 
Democratic China and that the 
recognition of Israel’s existence does not 
mean the acceptance of Zionism, just 
as the recognition of China does not 
imply support for Communism. What 
would Mr. Gupta say, however, if the 
recognition of China were predicated 
on her giving up Communism ? That is 
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what he does in the case of Israel, de- 
manding that she give up her Zionism 
in order to win the recognition of the 
neighboring countries. 

In my humble opinion the suggestions 
which Mr. Gupta offers in NEW OUT- 
LOOK of August do not open any 
path to peace. On the contrary. The 
weakening of Israel, amounting almost 
to her dismemberment as a state (and 
this is the objective meaning of his 
suggestions), must necessarily serve as a 
prelude to increased pressure, at first 
political and later on military, to wipe 
her off the map. Testimonies without 
number can be found for this in the 
pronouncements of the Arab statesmen 
and the Arab press. 


The ideal of the multi-national state is 
without doubt an important one. But 
this ideal has not always been achieved, 
and not always has achievement justified 
the hopes placed in it. When Mr. 
Gupta opposes the partition of Palestine 
because it was previously one state, he 
must also oppose the partition of Tur- 
key after the First World War, which 
brought into being most of the Arab 
states in existence today, the partition of 
Austro-Hungary in 1918, and others. In 
general — what is it that determines 
the “legitimate” borders of states ? Is 
it dynastic wars and imperialistic con- 
quests in previous generations or the 


will of nations for independent national 
existence in this generation ? 

must also remark that the numbers 

which Mr. Gupta mentions of the 
distribution of the expatriated Jews do 
not give a true picture. It is not correct 
to lump together the period when, un- 
der the pressure of public opinion, 
aroused by the mass annihilation of the 
Jews, the gates of various countries were 
opened for a short time, and the years 
following when most of these countries 
returned to their previous policies, pro- 
viding only the narrowest cracks for 
Jewish immigration. 

It is also not correct that the immi- 
gration of non-Jews to Israel is for- 
bidden, in theory or in practice. It is 
permitted and continues. It is a fact that 
about 35,000 Arabs, almost all of them 
refugees, entered Israel after the estab- 
lishment of the State, some of them by 
permission and others receiving permis- 
sion to remain after entering without 
permit. They make up about 4% 
of the total immigration to Israel 
during this period. It is true that the 
Jews have a preferential right to im- 
migrate to Israel, such as the Armenians 
would have to Armenia, Poles to Poland, 
Germans to Germany, or, as Mr. Gupta 
would agree with me, and justly, as 
Hindus would have, if they so desired, 
to immigrate to India from South Af- 
rica. 
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SHMUEL ROSOFF 


WHO'S WHO IN THE MIDDLE EAST? 


The first issue of NEW OUTLOOK 
(July 1957) contained “A Statement of 
Purpose” which proclaimed: “It is the 
desire of the sponsors that this publica- 
tion serve as a medium for the clarifica- 
tion of problems concerning peace and 
cooperation among all the peoples of the 
Middle East.”... This purpose will certainly 
be accepted by everyone interested in the 
peaceful development of the Middle East re- 
gion, and at first glance it would seem that 
nothing could be clearer than the above 
statement. 

Whom exactly do we mean when we 
speak of “peace between the peoples of the 
Middle East?’ The commonly accepted an- 
swer would be a loosely-worded statement 
about the animosity between the Arabs and 
the Jews. 

The misleading oversimplication of the 
use of the word “Arabs” to denote all the 
people of the Middle East is the root of 
fumerous political miscalculations and false 
theories, and it is necessary that a study be 
undertaken to introduce the required clarifi- 
tation of this much-abused word. 

This should best be done by the Arabic- 
speaking peoples themselves and it would be 
very desirable if the Arab readers of 
NEW OUTLOOK were to contribute their 
Views on this subject. 

Let us consider the word “Jews” in the 
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above context of “Arabs and jews in the 
Middle East.” 

The use of the word “Jews” is only mis- 
leading — it is undefined and, therefore, as 
every word with an ambiguous meaning, may 
lead to dangerous misconceptions. As cur- 
rently used, the word “Jew” has a religious 
and national-racial connotation because for 
many generations the Jewish religion and the 
traditions of the Jewish community served 
as a sort of invisible “State in Exile.” While 
other nations have gradually evolved the idea 
of the secular state and nationalism as dis- 
tinct from church and religion, the Jews in 
the Diaspora have preserved the medieval at- 
titude to religion. And so in a world where 
all civilized nations have separated their 
church from the state, Jews constitute an 
anachronistic group. The longing to remedy 
this situation, to evolve “like all other na- 
tions,” expressed itself in the political Zio. 
nist revolution which led to the re-establish- 


. ment of Israel. The gates of Israel are wide 


open to every Jew who wants to settle there 
and so the Jews, the world over, are put be- 
fore a personal choice — either to settle and 
become Israelis or to continue their life as 
members of a Jewish community. This is not 
only a question of changing one’s address, of 
moving from one country to another, It is 
a choice between the old Exile life where 
Jewish religion and tradition kept the mem- 
bers of the Jewish community together, dis- 
tinct and estranged from the non-Jewish citi- 
zens, and a new Israeli life in which a mo- 
dern secular state offers its citizens the full 
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gamut of an active creative national life. 

It is to be regretted that this vital distinc- 
tion between Israel and the Diaspora has 
been obscured and minimized, so that a pe- 
culiar situation has developed in Israel, the 
anachronistic ideas of the Diaspora persisting 
in our young state and standing in conflict 
with the basic concepts of a secular modern 
state. 

This is especially apparent in matters con- 
cerning relations between religion and nation- 
ality. It is even more difficult to discuss 
this subject, because we lack the necessary 
words to describe the different concepts. 

It is therefore essential, as a preliminary, to 
intreduce clarity into the old worn-out 
vocabulary of our Diaspora heritage. 

First of all a word must be set aside to 
be used solely to denote religion and an- 
other one for nationality. It seems to me 
that the word “Jewish” should be used to 
denote religion, while the word “Hebrew”— 
nationality. 

The word “Israeli” obviously means all ci- 
tizens of Israel, of all religions and nationa- 
lities. The important thing is to introduce a 
distinction in the meanings of the words 
used to describe the religions and the na- 
tional aspects of our people. 

At present the words “Hebrew,” “Jew, 
“Israeli” are used as if they were synony- 
mous, and this semantic muddle makes it im- 
possible to discuss religious and national con- 
cepts intelligibly because the same words 
may be used to describe different concepts. 

A citizen of Israel must possess separate 
words (as do citizens of all modern States) 
to describe his religion apart from his nation- 
ality. 

In the same manner as a Britisher can be 
of Scotch nationality and Presbyterian re- 
ligion, it is possible for an Israeli to be 
of Hebrew nationality and of Jewish (or of 
some other) religion. If he happens to be 
completely non-religious, then he is a non- 
Jewish Hebrew. There is no‘hing paro- 
doxical or shocking in this statement because 
within the above suggested meanings of these 


” 


words — it is clear and true. I personally 
feel myself deeply connected with the histo. 
rical past of my Hebrew people and yet en. 
tirely estranged from the Jewish religion. 

It may be asked: Why is it necessary to 
dwell on these subjects which are apt to 
provoke bitter argument ? Why raise these 
delicate issues on the pages of NEW OUT- 
LOOK, which deals only with Middle East- 
ern problems ? 

The answer is: because unless we tackle 
these subjects rationally and agree on funda. 
mental ideas, we shall not be able to clarify 
the connection between the State of Israel 
and the Diaspora; we shall not be able to 
make a clear distinction between Israel and 
World Jewry, Unless we do it we cannot by 
right call Israel an integral part of the region 
— one of the Middle Eastern peoples, 

As things are now, we appear on _ the 
world’s stage as a sort of nebulous trinity: 
Israel, World Zionism and World Jewry — 
all speaking in the name of the “Jews.” 

This may be emotionally understandable, 
but politically it is unacceptable. 

The Government of Israel speaks in the 
name of the citizens of Israel — that is 
self-evident and sufficient. 

It is unnecessary, it is unwise to introduce 
another quasi-political problem in the region. 
And yet we cannot help doing it so long as 
our religious and national aspects are fused 
together in our mentality and in our voce 
bulary, fused like Siamese twins. 

Israel must stand distinct from World 
Jewry — a secular political unit seeking its 
future destiny as an integral part of the 
Middle Eastern region. The political and 
national identity of Israel must be clear 
and defined. 

If the NEW OUTLOOK intends to 
“clarify problems concerning peace and © 
operation among all the people of the 
Middle East...” it should open its pages fot 
the discussion of this all-important subject: 
the clarification of the identities of all the 
peoples of the Middle East, including Israel. 
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SAMUEL HUGO BERGMAN 


MARTIN BUBER AND THE EAST 


O° the eighth of February Martin 
Buber will be 80 years old. Pro- 
fessor Buber is one of the sponsors of 
the NEW OUTLOOK and has been 
connected with it since its first appear- 
ance. Buber’s work has _ embraced, 
fructified and shaped so many fields 
of the spiritual life of our times that 
it is impossible within this space to 
evaluate them all. 

As an introduction we may say that 
Buber attempted to define the essence 
of the Orient from the psychological 
point of view as a “unity,” “‘as a total- 
ity, an organism with a unified structure 
which stands independently in  con- 
tradistinction to the Occident.” The 
oriental man is of the “motor” type; 
the occidental —— “‘sensoral.”” The world- 
picture of the oriental is determined by 
this psychological nature. He does not 
see the world as given but as an aim. 
His motoric character is revealed in the 
pathos of demands. It is the conscious- 
ness of the oriental man that the world 
needs man in order to organize it. The 
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only aim of human life is to achieve 
unity out of the separate. The oriental, 
however, does not rest content with this 
consciousness, he strives to do. What 
Buber ascribes generally to the orientals, 
he specifies for the Jews as well, as 
representing the oriental ‘motor-type” 
in its most striking form. 

For the Jew, Buber argues, ‘the 
doing is more important than being, or 
better, his chief form of existence is in 
doing.” ‘From this we can understand 
why, of all the orientals, the Jew is 
the outstanding opposite of the Greek. 
The Greek desires to overcome the 
world, the Jew wants to complete it; 
for the Greek the world exists, for the 
Jew it is coming into being; the Greek 
stands against the world, the Jew is 
tied to it.” 

All those who know Buber’s personal- 
ity will be able to understand easily, 
by the last words, that Buber has 
designated himself as oriental and Jew. 
Not to stand against the world but to 
be tied to it has always been his ideal 
and doctrine. 

It was in this way, too, that he saw 
Zionism, with which he has been con- 
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nected from his early youth, and one 
of whose most influential thinkers he 
has been, especially during the period 
between the two world wars, as the 
striving for close ties with the Land of 
Israel and with the Orient. He saw in 
the Jewish national movement the aim 
to shape the People from within. In 
his vision he saw a union, unapparent 
from without, of such “nationalisms” 
of all the peoples, whose interest is 
not in domination but in shaping their 
own nations. 

In this vein Buber made his famous 
address at the 12th Zionist Congress 
(September 1921) on the relations of 
the Jews to the Arabs, in which he 
said: “It is in the social character of 
our national ideals that there lies the 
guarantee of our future, that between 
us and the laboring Arab people there 


MARTIN BUBER 


will be revealed a deep and lasting 
solidarity of interest which will over. 
come all the momentary complications, 
Out of the consciousness of the inter- 
relationship there will develop between 
the two peoples an outlook of mutual 
respect and goodwill which will be 
reflected in the public and private lives 
of the members of both nations. Then 
first will arise in all its historic 
splendor the meeting again of the two 
peoples.” 

Since his speech 37 years have passed 
and the “‘momentary complications’’ have 
not passed have become 
stronger and deeper. But Buber him- 
self has not ceased in all these years 
to hope and to work for the rapproche- 
ment between the two peoples. The 
day will come when both peoples will 
thank him for it. 


away but 


THE ASIAN CRISIS 


The age in which we live will one day be known as that of the Asian crisis. 





The leading peoples of the Orient have, in part, come under the external domina- 
tion of, and in part have been conquered from within, by the influence of Europe. 
They have not preserved their ancient values; in certain cases have even thrown 
them away themselves. The conquest of India, the self-Europeanization of Japan, 
the weakening of Persia and the disintegration of China, where the ancient and 
traditional values had seemed to be secure and impregnable, these are a few of the 
stages of this process. The soul of Asia is being murdered and she is herself 
participating in the murder. The world, without caring, is in the act of losing 
its irreplaceable values. Even more — it applauds the very nations destroying 
it. Self-searching, regret and a change of heart are needed. 


Von Geist des Judentums 
(Addresses and Introductions) 
Leipzig, 1916. 
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MARTIN BUBER 


DIALOGUE AND PEACE 


ycarkening to the human voice, where 
it speaks forth unfalsified, and re- 
plying to it, this above all is what is 
needed today. The busy noise of the 
hour must no longer drown out the 
vox humana, the essence of the human 
which has become a voice. This voice 
must not only be listened to, it must be 
answered and led out of lonely mono- 
logue into the awakening dialogue of the 
peoples. Peoples must engage in talk 
with one another through their truly 
human men if the great peace is to 
appear and the devastated life of the 
earth renew itself. 

The great peace is something essen- 
ially different from the absence of war. 

There is an early mural in the town 
hall of Sienna in which the civic 
Virtues are assembled. Worthy and con- 
scious of their worth, the women sit, 
except one in their midst who towers 
above the rest. This woman is marked 
not by dignity but rather by composed 
majesty. Three letters announce her 
name: Pax. She represents the great 
peace I have in mind. This peace does 
hot signify that what men call war no 
longer exists now that it holds sway — 


that means too little to enable one to 
understand this serenity. Something new 
exists, now really exists, greater and 
mightier than war. Human passions 
flow into war as the waters into the 
sea, and war disposes of them as it 
likes. But these passions must enter into 
the great peace as ore into the fire 
that melts and transforms it. Peoples 
will then build with one another. 

The Siennese painter had glimpsed 
this majestic peace in his dream alone. 
He did not acquire the vision from 
historical reality, for it has never ap- 
peared there. What in history has been 
called peace has never, in fact, been 
aught other than an anxious or an 
illusory blissful pause between wars. But 
the womanly genius of the painter's 
dream is no mistress of interruptions 
but the queen of new and greater deeds. 

May we, then, cherish the hope that 
the countenance which has remained 
unknown to all previous history will 
shine forth on our late generation, ap- 
parently sunk irretrievably in disaster? 
Are we not accustomed to describe the 
world situation in which we have lived 
since the end of the Second World War 
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no longer even as peace but as the 
“cold” phase of a world war declared 
in permanence? In a situation which no 
longer even seeks to preserve the ap- 
pearance of peace, is it not illusory 
enthusiasm to speak of a great peace, 
which has never existed, being within 
reach ? 

It is the depth of our crisis that 
allows us to hope for this. Ours is not 
the historically familiar malady in the 
life of peoples which can eventuate in 
a comfortable recovery. Primal forces 
are now being summoned to take an 
active part in an unrepeatable decision 
between extinction and rebirth. War has 
not produced this crisis; it is, rather, 
the crisis of man which has brought 
forth the total war and the unreal peace 
which followed. 

War has always had an adversary who 
hardly ever comes forward as such but 
does his work in the stillness. This 
adversary is speech, fulfilled speech, the 
speech of genuine conversation in which 
men understand one another and come 
to a mutual understanding. Already in 
primitive warfare fighting begins where 
men are no longer able to discuss with 
one another the subjects under dispute 
or submit them to mediation, but flee 
from speech with one another and in 
the speechlessness of slaughter seek what 
they suppose to be a decision, a judge- 
ment of God. War soon conquers speech 
and enslaves it in the service of its 
battle-cries. But where speech, be it 
ever so shy, moves from camp to camp, 
war is already called in question. Its 
cannons easily drown out the word; but 
when the word has become entirely 
soundless, and on this side and on that 


soundlessly bears into the hearts of men 
the intelligence that no human conflic 
can really be resolved through killing, 
not even through mass killing, then the 
human word has already begun to 
silence the cannonade. 
BR" it is just the relation of man to 
speech and to conversation that the 
crisis characteristic of our age has in 
particular tended to shatter. The man in 
crisis will no longer entrust his cause 
to conversation because its presupposi- 
tion — trust — is lacking. This is the 
reason why the cold war which today 
goes by the name of peace has been 
able to overcome mankind. In every 
earlier period of peace the living word 
passed between man and man, time 
after time drawing the poison from the 
antagonism of interests and convictions 
so that these antagonisms did not de 
generate into the absurdity of “no 
farther,” into the madness of “must: 
wage-war.”” This living word of human 
dialogue that from time to time makes 
its flights until the madness smothers 
it, now seems to have become lifeless 
in the midst of the non-war. The de 
bates between statesmen conveyed to 
us by the radio no longer have anything 
in common with human conversation: 
the diplomats do not address one an- 
other but the faceless public. Even the 
congresses and conferences which con- 
vene in the name of mutual under 
standing lack the substance which alone 
can elevate the deliberations to genuine 
talk: candor and directness in addres 
and answer. What is concentrated thert 
is only the universal condition in whic 
men are no longer willing or no longet 
able to speak directly to their fellows 
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They are not able to speak directly be- 
cause they no longer trust one another, 
and everybody knows that the ‘other 
no longer trusts him. If anyone in the 
hubbub of contradictory talk happens 
to pause and take stock, he discovers 
that in his relations to others hardly 
anything persists that deserves to be 
called trust. 

And yet this must be said again and 
again, it is just the depth of the crisis 
that empowers us to hope. Let us dare 
to grasp the situation with that great 
realism that surveys all the definable 
realities of public life, of which, in- 
deed, public life appears to be com- 
posed, but is also aware of what is most 
real of all, albeit moving secretly in 
the depths — the latent healing and 
salvation in the face of impending ruin. 
The power of turning that radically 
changes the situation, never reveals it- 
self outside of crisis. This power be- 
gins to function when one, gripped by 
despair, instead of allowing himself to 
be submerged, calls forth his primal 
powers and accomplishes with them the 
turning of his very existence. It happens 
in this way both in the life of the 
person and in that of the race. In its 
depths the crisis demands naked deci- 
sion: no mere fluctuation between get- 
ting worse and getting better, but a 
decision between the decomposition and 
the renewal of the tissue. 

he crisis of man which has become 

apparent in our day announces itself 
most clearly as a crisis of trust, if we 
may employ, thus intensified, a concept 
of economics. You ask, trust in whom? 
But the question already contains a 
limitation not admissible here. It is 


simply trust that is increasingly lost to 
men of our time. And the crisis of 
speech is bound up with loss of trust 
in the closest possible fashion, for I 
can only speak to someone in the true 
sense of the term if I expect him to 
accept my word as genuine. Therefore, 
the fact that it is so difficult for pre- 
sent-day man to pray (note well: not 
to hold it to be true that there is a 
God, but to address Him) and the fact 
that it is so difficult for him to carry 
on a genuine talk with his fellow-men, 
are elements of a single set of facts. 
This lack of trust in Being, this in- 
capacity for unreserved intercourse with 
the other, points to an innermost sick- 
ness of the sense of existence. One 
symptom of this sickness, and the most 
acute of all, is the one from which I 
have begun: that a genuine word cannot 
arise between the camps. 

Can such an illness be healed? I be- 
lieve it can be. And it is out of this, 
my belief, that I speak to you. I have 
no proof for this belief. No belief can 
be proved; otherwise it would not be 
what it is, a great venture. Instead of 
offering proof, I appeal to that 
potential belief of each of my hearers 
which enables him to believe. 

If there be a cure, where can the 
healing action start? Where must that 
existential turning begin which the 
healing powers, the powers of salvation 
in the ground of the crisis, await ? 

That peoples can no longer carry on 
authentic dialogue with one another is 
not only the most acute symptom of the 
pathology of our time, it is also that 
which most urgently makes a demand of 
us. I believe, despite all, that the peoples 
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in this hour can enter into dialogue, 
into a genuine dialogue with one an- 
other. In a genuine dialogue each of the 
partners, even when he stands in opposi- 
tion to the other, heeds, affirms and 
confirms his opponent as an existing 
other. Only so can conflict certainly not 
be eliminated from the world, but be 
humanly arbitrated and led towards 
its overcoming. 

To the task of initiating this con- 
versation those are inevitably called who 
carry on today within each people the 
battle against the anti-human. Those who 
build the great unknown front across 
mankind shall make it known by speaking 
unreservedly with one another, not over- 
looking what divides them but determin- 
ed to bear this division in common. 


In opposition to them stands the ele. 
ment that profits from the divisions 
between the peoples, the contra-human 
in men, the subhuman, the enemy of 
man’s will to become a true humanity. 

The name Satan means in Hebrew the 
hinderer. That is the correct designation 
for the anti-human in individuals and 
in the human race. Let us not allow this 
Satanic element in men to hinder us 
from realizing man! Let us release 
speech from its ban! Let us dare, de- 
spite all, to trust ! 

(Adapted from “Genuine Dialogue and 
the Possibilities of Peace,’ written in 1953, 
published as the concluding essay in Martin 
Buber’s ‘Pointing the Way — Collected 
Essays,” translated from the German and 


edited by Maurice Friedman, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, London, 1957.) 
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TO OUR READERS 


Do you know someone who is interested in Israel and 
the Middle East? Send us his name and we'll send him a 
complimentary copy of NEW OUTLOOK. 

Better still, you can help further the cause of under- 
standing and peace between Israel and the Arab World by 
sending him a gift subscription. (Rates inside front cover). 


U.S.A. — “New Outlook”, 1 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
ISRAEL — P.O.B. 11269, Tel Aviv. 
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UNRWA REPORT ON REFUGEES 


The editors of NEW OUTLOOK plan 
to open a constructive discussion on the 
problem of the Arab refugees. As an intro- 
duction we are presenting excerpts* from the 
report presented by the Director of UNRWA 
to the recent session of the United Nations 
Assembly. In our coming issue we hope 
to present a cross-section of the debate which 
followed. 


INTRODUCTION 


1, During the year under review, the 
Agency passed through an unprecedent- 
ed series of crises, and at the end of 
the financial year was confronted with 
an extremely grave financial situation. 
The latter... is a cause for real alarm 
for everyone interested in the welfare 
of the Palestine refugees and in the 
stability of the Near East. 


4. The Agency continues to have two 
principal tasks, assigned to it by the 
General Assembly : 

a) The continuing long-term task 
which aims at assisting the refugees 
to become self-supporting; and 

* Deletions within the paragraphs have 


been denoted by periods; the numbers of 
the paragraphs are as in the original. 


b) The temporary task of providing 
subsistence, medical care and shelter 
for the refugees... 

5. UNRWA has no political mis- 
sion; it is not the Agency’s role to 
bring about a political settlement of the 
problem of the Palestine refugees. 
Nevertheless, because UNRWA’s opera- 
tions are widely spread over several 
different countries and territories — 
Egypt and the Gaza strip, Jordan, Le- 
banon and Syria — it follows that all 
developments in these areas, be they 
political, military or other, have a direct 
impact on the Agency’s work... 


6. The great mass of the refugees 
continues to believe that a grave in- 
justice has been done to them and to 
express a desire to return to their 
homeland. In particular, they request 
the implementation of paragraph 11 of 
General Assembly resolution 194 (III) 
of 11 December 1948 concerning re- 
patriation and compensation. It is not 
possible to estimate how many refugees 
would in fact accept an opportunity to 
be repatriated if that repatriation were 
to mean something different from re- 
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turning to their old homes. Never- 
theless, in spite of the fact that many 
are establishing themselves in new lives, 
the refugees collectively remain opposed 
to certain types of self-support projects 
which they consider would mean per- 
manent resettlement and the abandon- 
ment of hope of repatriation. They are, 
in general, supported in this stand by 
the Arab host Governments. On the 
other hand, the Government of Israel 
has taken no affirmative action in the 
matter of repatriation and compensation. 
It remains the Director's opinion that, 
unless the refugees are given the choice 
between repatriation and compensation 
provided for in resolution 194 (III), or 
unless some other solution acceptable 
to all parties is found, it would be 
unrealistic for the General Assembly to 
believe that decisive progress can be 
accomplished by UNRWA towards the 
“reintegration of the refugees into the 
economic life of the Near East, either 
by repatriation or resettlement” in line 
with General Assembly resolution 393 
(V) of 2 December 1950. However, 
the Agency can, in pursuance of the 
long-term task assigned to it by the 
General Assembly, carry on activities of 
the type discussed in section II. The 
Director wishes to stress that he considers 
it highly desirable to continue such 
activities — which include the extensive 
educational system, vocational and other 
technical training, and individual help 
to those of the refugees who seek 
opportunities to earn their living and 
become financially independent. No 
matter what the future may be for the 
displaced Palestinians, these UNRWA 
activities should prove of essential value 


in preparing the refugees, and in patti- 
cular the younger generation, for con- 
structive and happier lives. 


PROVISION OF RELIEF 
8. In spite of its growing financial 
difficulties, UNRWA succeeded in 
maintaining almost all existing relief 
services during the period under review. 


However, early in 1957, when it became | 


apparent that contributions would not 
be sufficient to cover the costs of the 
full relief program envisaged in the 
Agency’s budget for 1956-1957, deci- 
sions were taken to limit certain parts 
of the program, pursuant to the direc- 
tions of the General Assembly as set 
forth in paragraph 1 of resolution 
1018 (XI). As a result of these deci- 
sions, practically all mew construction 
(other than some shelter improvement) 
was brought to a halt, proposals for the 
continuation of the new clothing pro- 
gram for children were dropped and 
the special proposals for improved 
standards of relief were not introduced. 


9. Although the basic essentials of 
the relief program have been maintain- 
ed, their standard — as regards food, 
shelter and clothing — remains in- 
adequate. Moreover, it has remained 
impossible for the Agency to meet the 
needs of all bona fide Palestine re- 
fugees (for example, those who have 
not been so far receiving Agency help 
and who have lived on their own fe 
sources, which are now exhausted). 


11. The Agency's means for determin- 
ing eligibility of refugees for assistance 
are unsatisfactory to some extent in all 
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countries. As a result, there are some 
inequities in the distribution of relief, 
although the general order of magnitude 
of the relief problem is not affected. It 
is an inescapable fact that the Agency’s 
system of control cannot be substantially 
improved without the full support and 
technical cooperation of the refugee 
leaders and of the host Governments. 


12. In particular, the situation in 
Jordan described in previous reports, 
where a number of ineligible persons 
receive rations and a number of eligible 
children do not, grows progressively 
worse. Few deaths are reported, and few 
ration cards are amended to account for 
death and other causes of ineligibility. 
It will be recalled that, for this reason, 
UNRWA has been unable to give 
rations to refugee children born in 
Jordan since February 1951, and their 
number constantly increases. The propor- 
tion of the total ration issue going to 
ineligible persons therefore continues to 
increase at the expense of the children. 
As stated in previous reports to the 
General Assembly, the Agency has 
sought in every appropriate manner to 
rectify this situation but it has as yet 
been unable to do so. This has been 
due mainly to the political situation in 
Jordan, where the refugees, who are 
citizens and voters, oppose organized 
controls aimed at depriving ineligible 
persons of the Agency’s assistance, al- 
though eligible claimants would benefit 
therefrom. The Government has thus 
far been unwilling to authorize any 
new measures to rectify the registration 
tolls. The correction of this most un- 
fortunate situation continues to rest in 


the hands of the Government of Jordan 
and of the refugees themselves... 


18. The percentage of refugees living 
in camps hardly varied during the year, 
though the number slightly increased. 
The number of tents in camps decreased 
from 14,000 to 8,000 and the number 
of huts increased from 83,000 to 90,000. 


19. In the Gaza strip, the Agency 
has concentrated on the repair and 
maintance of existing shelter, including 
the repair of war-damaged huts. In 
Jordan, the two-year program mentioned 
in last year’s report, aiming at the 
elimination of tents, has continued, but 
inadequacy of funds has caused the 
rate of hut construction to be reduced. 
During the reporting period, about 
3,100 families previously in tents were 
given new cement and concrete huts. 
Of the twenty-five camps in Jordan, 
nine are now without tents. It is intend- 
ed as a second instalment of this pro- 
gram to provide huts for another 1,400 
families by the end of 1957, thus 
eliminating tents in seven more camps. 
The completion of the program will 
depend upon the availability of funds. 
In Lebanon, roofing material has been 
distributed to refugees who are able to 
build their own huts and in Syria cash 
grants continue to be given for the 
same purpose. 


20. The Director wishes to draw 
attention to the statements he has pre- 
viously made regarding the shelter pro- 
vided by the Agency: there is not 
enough of it, and some of it is of a 
very low standard. There is continuous 








pressure for the admission into Agency 
camps of destitute bona fide refugees, 
both those who are receiving from the 
Agency other types of assistance than 
shelter, and those who have received 
nothing so far from UNRWA but whose 
resources are now exhausted. The lack 
of sufficient camp accommodation for 
all the needy results not only in hard- 
ship for those who are excluded; it 
also gives rise to an increasing number of 
squatters in and around UNRWA official 
camps. These unorganized agglomera- 
tions create serious sanitary and 
health problems for the Agency and 
for the local authorities. The Director 
considers that several new camps should 
be constructed and that conditions in 
certain of the existing camps should be 
improved. The Agency’s inability to 
achieve these ends is due partly to the 
insufficiency of funds. With adequate 
funds much could be done, provided 
suitable camp sites were made avail- 
able by the host Governments. However, 
in the case of a few camps where 
accommodation is so unsatisfactory that 
the whole camp population should really 
move to another site, refugees may 
oppose strongly any such change, either 
because they are now close to opportun- 
ities for some work or because they 
consider a move would prejudice their 
tights to repatriation. 


21. One of the very unfortunate re- 
sults of the inadequacy of funds is 
that the Agency cannot provide new 
shelter to meet many of the needs re- 
sulting from social changes among 
camp residents, such as marriages, 
divorces, increase in family size, and so 
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on. Finally, it should be noted that the 
tents of many Bedouin refugees are in 
tags, as the Agency has been able to 
give them no shelter assistance. 


ASSISTANCE TOWARDS 
SELF-SUPPORT 
37. The Agency’s financial difficulties 


have adversely affected its rehabilitation | 


program to a much greater extent than 
its relief program. As will be noted 
below, decisions have had to be taken 
to stop some very important projects. 


38. These decisions include the ter- 
mination of the individual grants pro- 
grams in Jordan and Syria, the stoppage 
of the teachers’ training schools in Jor- 
dan, the deferring of construction and 
equipment of new vocational and agri- 
cultural training centres, the deferring 
of re-equipment of the agricultural 
training centre in the Gaza strip (fol- 
lowing its looting in November 1956), 
and the ending of all new project 
activities. In addition, decisions have 
had to be taken to stop the construc- 
tion of new schoolrooms and to limit 
the numbers of students entering second- 
ary schools, measures which will have 
their effect on the general education 
system. 


39. It is particularly unfortunate that 
circumstances have brought about these 
results at this time, for during the yeat 
under review there has been evidence 
of a slight shift in the attitude of re 
fugees towards self-support. Although the 
desire of the refugees for repatriation 
and their opposition to permanent ft 
settlement continue unabated, there are 
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signs among them of a _ growing 
appreciation of the desirability of self- 
support and of rehabilitation, in the 
broad sense of an improvement in their 
conditions of life and prospects for the 
future. This shift is noticeable not only 
in the increased demands for assistance 
in individual self-support projects, but 
also in the substantial rise in interest 
in vocational training of all types and 
even in the frequent requests for more 
and better housing. 

40. Those parts of the Agency’s re- 
habilitation program which remain after 
the cuts mentioned above were made 
include: the general education system 
(elementary and secondary schooling, 
plus a minimum of higher educational 
opportunities), the existing vocational 
training centres, the placement services 
and the completion of some self-support 
projects already under way. The Director 
wishes to stress that it is impossible 
to carry out the other parts of the 
originally planned program (various 
small-scale self-support projects, an 
expanded vocational education program 
and the construction of special camp 
facilities) unless and until the Agency 
is assured of adequate funds not only 
for such activities but also those first 
mentioned, particularly general educa- 
tion. 


42. The Agency’s educational system 
temains one of its most important means 
for preparing the refugees to become 
self-supporting wherever they may ulti- 
mately live. Its object is to provide 
clementary education for all refugee 
children, secondary education for a pro- 
portion of the refugee school population 


roughly equal to the proportion of the 
indigenous school population receiving 
it in the host countries, university 
education for a small number of the 
most gifted students, and as much 
technical training as the Agency can 
afford. 


44. The shortage of trained teachers 
has been a permanent problem for the 
Agency, and one which became acute at 
the time of the expansion of the educa- 
tion program in 1953. The majority 
of the teaching staff is recruited from 
students leaving secondary school. More- 
over, the shortage of school teachers is 
so general throughout the Middle East 
that many Agency teachers, having gain- 
ed experience in UNRWA schools, are 
offered by Arab Governments, and 
accept, work at considerably higher 
salaries, especially in the Persian Gulf 
area. Principally in order to improve the 
standard of teaching in UNRWA 
schools, but also to help in producing 
teachers to fill vacancies caused by re- 
signations, the Agency planned to estab- 
lish a number of teacher-training centers. 
On the basis of experience gained with 
the two pilot teacher-training centers 
mentioned in the last annual report, two 
full-scale centers were opened in Jordan 
during the period under reference — 
one for 100 men and the other for 
forty women. These were in rented 
premises but the Agency had prepared 
all the plans to build its own premises. 
Lack of money has forced the closure 
of both centers. In addition to these 
schools, some teachers were being train- 
ed at Agency expense in governmental 
and private institutions in Jordan. This 








also has been stopped on financial 
grounds. The closing down of teacher 
training is a serious setback to the 
Agency’s educational system. 


46. The Agency's two existing voca- 
tional training centers at Gaza and at 
Kalandia, in Jordan, near Jerusalem, 
continued their courses, graduates from 
the latter encountering no difficulty in 
finding work not only in Jordan but 
also in Iraq and the Persian Gulf area. 
The Gaza center had to be closed during 
the greater part of the Israel occupation 
of the strip. This was because, with the 
breakdown of public transport and the 
imposition of strict control of move- 
ment from place to place in the strip, 
it became impossible for pupils to 
attend. In addition, the Principal and 
several senior teachers at the center were 
Egyptians and not allowed by the Israel 
authorities to work. During the Israel 
occupation the center was restarted for 
small-scale work, using its non-Egypt- 
ian staff. With the return of the Egypt- 
ian administration to the strip, the 
normal program of instruction was re- 
sumed. 


47. Shortage of funds has forced the 
Agency to suspend plans for the con- 
struction of three vocational and two 
agricultural training centers in Jordan 
and Lebanon, the planning of which is 
complete... This suspension of plans 
for the expansion of vocational and 
agricultural training is particularly to 
be deplored at a time when increasing 
numbers of applicants of better educa- 
tional standard are beginning to present 
themselves for training. Shorter training 
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courses such as that for civil aviation 
technicians, have also been brought to 
an end. 


48. One of the most successful means 
yet found by the Agency for helping 
refugees to become self-supporting has 
been the individual grants program in 
Jordan and Syria. Under the programs, 
the Agency undertook to make grants, 
in modest per capita amounts not ex- 
ceeding $500, to refugees desiring to 
establish themselves in economically 
sound ventures. The first such program 
was started in Syria and was originally 
concentrated on the establishment of 
tailors, seamstresses and the like in self- 
supporting work, but was later expand- 
ed to cover other fields of activity, in- 
cluding agriculture. The program in 
Jordan, which began in early 1955, 
made provision for grants for various 
types of enterprises (agricultural, com- 
mercial and industrial) and also for 
housing. Such programs cannot in them- 
selves serve to make a large percentage 
of the refugees self-supporting; they 
can, however, give to several thousands 
of needy refugees the opportunities they 
seek to enable them to lead constructive 
lives and also help in a modest way the 
economic development of the area. The 
cost of these programs has been low: 
more than 7,200 refugees have been 
made self-supporting in the two count: 
ries (5,400 in Jordan and 1,800 in 
Syria) at a total cost of $ 2,324,000. 


49. The history of the Jordan pro- 
gram is of particular interest. When it 
was first discussed publicly in 1954, 
there was considerable local political 
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agitation against it on the alleged 
ground that its success would prejudice 
the refugees’ rights to repatriation; and 
its commencement was thus delayed for 
several months. In its early days of 
operation it also encountered constant 
opposition from the refugees and its 
success was frequently in doubt. During 
the year under review, the opposition 
diminished considerably and, even more 
important, increasingly large numbers 
of refugees sought to participate in the 
program. It has, therefore, been excep- 
tionally disappointing — to the Agency, 
to the interested refugees and to the 
Government — that lack of funds has 
forced the Agency to bring this project 
to an end. When the Agency was com- 
pelled by lack of funds to stop receiv- 
ing applications, it had on hand a 
backlog of about 1,600 in Jordan. Each 
application normally represents a family, 
all members of which benefit from the 
grant and become self-supporting. 


50. Helping refugees to find jobs 
in the expanding economy of the Middle 
East is one of the Agency's important 
ways of assisting them to become self- 
supporting. The political crises and 
military operations that occurred during 
the period under reference impaired 
some of the Agency's efforts, especially 
because of restrictions on movement. 
Nevertheless, as a result of increased 
contacts with Governments and with 
private industry, many hundreds of 
vacancies have been notified to the 
Agency and advertised by it among 
tefugees. Countries in North Africa 
and the Persian Gulf area have sought 
to engage in considerable numbers re- 


fugee teachers, most of whom have 
been trained by the Agency. 


51. The Agency also assists those re- 
fugees who request its help becase they 
wish to emigrate but lack the resources 
to carry out their plans. During the 
period under review, 802 refugees were 
helped to migrate to the United States 
of America and 320 elsewhere. 


52. Three of the Agency's small- 
scale agricultural projects (two in Jor- 
dan and one in Syria) are now con- 
sidered to be reasonably well established 
from the economic point of view. It is 
hoped that the host Governments will 
be willing to assume responsibility for 
them. One of these could be increased 
tenfold in size, as good water supplies 
have been found as a result of the 
Agency's exploratory well-drilling in the 
Jordan valley. The Agency, however, 
does not have sufficient money to make 
an allotment for such a development at 
this time. 


53. The afforestation program in the 
Gaza strip has been continued. Some 
damage was caused to the plantations 
at the beginning of the Israeli occupa- 
tion by the cutting of trees for fuel 
by the refugees, who were unable to 
obtain kerosene. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH HOST 
GOVERNMENTS 
70. The Director’s two previous an- 
nual reports have called attention to 
certain difficulties arising from Govern- 
ment-Agency relationships which were 
hampering the efficient carrying out of 
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the Agency's work. These difficulties 
have arisen partly because the human- 
itarian problem with which the Agency 
is dealing represents for the Arab Gov- 
ernments a burning political issue both 
of internal and of foreign policy, and 
partly because the nature and size of 
the Agency’s operations give them an 
exceptional importance in the life of 
the host countries. In this connection, 
the Director wishes to record once 
again the fact that the host Governments 
provide a substantial amount of assist- 
ance to the refugees and to the Agency. 
Some of this is channelled through the 
Agency’s accounts and is reflected in 
UNRWA’s records of contributions; 
some is given directly to the refugees 
and is not reflected in the Agency's 
accounts, such as the acceptance of re- 
fugees in government schools for which 
the Agency’s subsidy covers only part 
of the total cost, assistance in providing 
shelter and medical care, and welfare 
services. It is, of course, not the purpose 
of this report to give a full description 
of this assistance, but the fact that it 
is given and the strain it imposes on 
some of the host Governments must be 
borne in mind when considering the 
Agency’s work generally and, in part- 
icular, the question of UNRWA’s re- 
lationship with the host Governments. 


71. The difficulties referred to above 
have included, on the one hand, the 
imposition of restrictions on Agency 
actions, particularly in the personnel 
field, and on the other hand, different 
opinions concerning the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for decisions of policy about 
Agency work. 


SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS 
92. The work of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees must, in the very nature of 
things, be considered against the politic. 
al background of the Palestine question, 


to which the refugee problem is in- | 


extricably linked. During the period 


under review, the Agency carried out its | 


task in the relief and_ rehabilitation 
fields to the extent that local conditions 
permitted and funds were available. 


93. In the relief field, this in practice 
meant that, despite an unprecendented 
series of operational difficulties through- 
out the area occasioned by the military 
events in the Gaza strip last November, 
the Agency continued its essential servic- 
es virtually without interruption and at 
extremely low cost. Shortage of funds, 
however, prevented the Agency from 
initiating improvements in its services 
and obliged it to halt or curtail some 
desirable programs. Nevertheless, small 
basic relief services remain little affect- 
ed as yet. 


94. In the rehabilitation field, the 
absence of an acceptable solution to the 
Palestine question causes the great mass 
of the refugees to remain opposed to 
the development of large-scale projects 
for self-support, which they link with 
permanent resettlement and the abandon- 
ment of hopes for repatriation. There 
is, however, an increasing realization on 
the part of refugees and host Govern- 
ments that self-support is in the long- 
term interests of refugees and Govern- 
ments alike. Thus, although underlying 
political factors continued to prevent 
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any spectacular endeavors, the Agency 
made progress during the year under 
review in helping significant numbers 
of refugees to become self-supporting — 
this on the understanding that such self- 
support did not affect their political 
tights or claims. Shortage of funds, 
however, obliged the Agency to post- 
pone, curtail or halt a number of ex- 
tremely worthwhile activities and to re- 
duce its programs in this field to very 
little more than its existing and limited 
system of general education and voca- 
tional training. 


95. At the end of the reporting 
petiod, the Agency was still facing an 
extremely serious financial crisis which 
threatened its existence and urgently re- 
quired action by the General Assembly... 


96. It must be clearly realized that 
UNRWA — unlike most other United 
Nations organs — has a continuous 
operating responsibility which cannot 
teadily be adjusted to suit financial 
circumstances. In some agencies, a pro- 
ject can be deferred from one year to 
another until it attains sufficiently high 
ptiority to receive its share of the funds 
available. In UNRWA, most commit- 
ments are urgent and _ inescapable: 


hundreds of thousands of human beings 
depend upon it for the bulk of their 
daily food, for medical care and shelter. 
If UNRWA failed to provide the 
rations and medicines at the right times 
and in the right places, acute starva- 
tion and disease would become an im- 
mediate threat. Grave consequences, 
social and political, can also be expect- 
ed to follow any curtailment of the 
general education program which would 
condemn the huge crowds of refugee 
children to frustrating idleness. Only in 
the case of self-support projects can 
activities be postponed or stopped with- 
out immediately causing increased human 
suffering. But when these are stopped, 
as most of them have been for lack of 
funds, the General Assembly misses an 
opportunity for the kind of endeavor 
to which it once attached great im- 
portance. 

DISTRIBUTION OF REFUGEES ACCORD- 


ING TO AGE AND COUNTRY OF 
RESIDENCE AS AT 30 JUNE 1957 











1-1 15 years Number of 
Country 0-1 year years and over __ families 
Gaza 5,162 98,626 117,27 40,507 
Jordan 5,418 219,640 292,330 99,939 
Lebanon = 1,103 43,023 58,460 23,688 
Syria 4,279 36,944 51,301 21,863 
Total 15,962 398,233 519,361 185,997 





NUMBER OF REFUGEES 





June 1950 June 1951 June 1952 June 1953 June 1954 June 1955 June 1956 June 1957 








Gaza 198,227 199,789 204,356 208,560 212,600 214,601 216,971 221,058 
Jordan 506,200 465,741 469,576 475,620 486,631 499,606 512,706 517,388 
Lebanon 127,600 106,896 104,901 102,095 101,636 103,600 102,625 102,586 
Syria 82,194 82,861 84,224 85,473 86,191 88,179 89,977 92,524 
Israel 45,800 24,380 19,616 * « * « 
Total 960,021 879,667 882,673 871,748 887,058 905,986 922,279 933,556 








* No longer UNRWA responsibility. 











RAV BINYAMIN — A LOVER OF MEN 


Y ehoshua Redler-Feldman, better 
known by his pen-name “Rav Bin- 
yamin,” who died in Jerusalem on the 
15th of December 1957 at the age of 78, 
was one of the outstanding figures of 
Jewish Israel and of Hebrew literature. 
It was his great gift to be able to 
harmonize within himself many varied 
values. Without doubt one of the great 
dreamers of the period of Shivat Zion 
(the early days of Jewish settlement in 
Palestine), he was also a man of action. 
He came to Palestine as a pioneer more 
than fifty years ago, worked as a laborer, 
a builder of towns and an organizer 
of many projects in the fields of settle- 
ment, culture and politics. Tied by the 
fibres of his soul to his small village in 
Poland (which he described in a valu- 
able book of reminiscences) and to re- 
ligious Judaism, he was at home with 
and loved everything good, beautiful 
and inspired in the literature and re- 
ligions of the world. A great and de- 
voted lover of 
strongly drawn to the Arab world and 
the Asian east. He was 
admirer of Gandhi. 


Isracl, he was also 
a fervent 


Ten years before him a young Rus- 
M.Z. _ Feierberg, 


sian-Jewish writer, 


wrote a song of love to the Awakening 
East. But Feierberg died in his youth 
and was not privileged to come to the 
East. Rav Binyamin also wrote a poem, 
but it was given to him to come to the 
East and not to be satisfied with a poem 
and a dream. Over the years he worked 
to establish political organizations, to 
write widely on the problems of Jewish- 
Arab relations and to wage an unremit- 
ting struggle for the realization of his 
fifty-year-old dream. He was one of the 
founders of the still-existing “Ichud” 
group, and of the League for Arab-Jew- 
ish Rapprochement. 

Throughout these years he retained 
his ability to harmonize Goethe, Shake- 
speare and Dante of the West with Mu- 
hammed, Gazali, Gandhi of the East; all 
these together with his Jewish teachers 
were precious to him as the expression 
of the highest longings of the single 
human race. 

All his life he strove to study the 
Arabic tongue and every time he read 
in it, in a paper or a book, he found 
a great spiritual joy. He loved the Jew 
and loved the Arab... because he loved 
Man above all. 
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RAV BINYAMIN 


A PROPHECY ON THE ARABS 


RAV BINYAMIN wrote the following pro- 
phetic lines in 1907 in “Ha-Me’orer” (The 
Awakener), a Hebrew periodical which was 
published in London, The call! was later reprint- 
ed in “She’ifotenu,” Jerusalem, Vol. 1, 1927. 


And it shall come to pass that when thou shalt inherit the land of thy birth, 
thou shalt not come into it as an enemy and a foe, but thou shalt deal with the 
inhabitants of the land in peace. 

Not in animosity, and not in anger, and not in hate shalt thou build the 
dwelling place of thy future generations, but with love, grace, justice and faith. 

Hate awakeneth enemies, and love causeth anger to be forgotten. It also 
unifieth brothers, and maketh peace among strangers. 

Thou shalt love the inhabitant of the land for he is thy brother, thy flesh 
and blood. Thou shalt not hide thyself from him. Thou shalt not hide thyself 
from thy flesh and blood. Thou shalt surely help him and thou shalt exalt him 
in honor. 

And thou shalt become a glory to the land of thy birth, and a fountain to 
thy sons after thee. 

And it shall come to pass that if there be unrest in the land, he shall come 
to thee, and shall stand by thee in the battle. 

But if thou should forsake him, and other nations befriend him, he will be 
unto thee an obstacle and a reminder of sin. 

Thou shalt not disinherit him, as thy forefather did not disinherit the 
inhabitants of the land in times gone by (Judges I, 27, 29-33; III, 5, 6). 

And thy forefathers, were they not better than thee one thousand times, and 
were they not named among the heroes ? 

The bow of the heroes was in their hands, and the face of the Lord was 
with them in battle. 
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And the nation was young and fresh, and their hearts not divided. 

For what is thy hope if not love and the doing of grace; 

And what are thy footsteps if not innocence and straightforwardness. 

Righteousness shall raise up a nation, and justice shall build its home. 

Therefore remember this my people, and depart not from the way thou 
hast chosen. 

Behold, I have called today in the name of the Arab nation that inhabits 
the land. 

Great is this nation, spread upon the face of the earth. 

And it came to pass that the sun shone upon them and thou dwelt in its shade, 

And it came to pass that the sun shone upon them, and they desired light 
and wisdom. 

And they were fruitful in the fields of knowledge, and their name was heard 
among all nations. 

And the land raised up for them their prophet Muhammed, a prophet out 
of their nation. The Lord is God, and Muhammed is his prophet. 

And he taught the people to forsake their belief in vanity, and to do justice 
and righteousness. 

And now, when thou comest unto the land of thy forefathers thou shall meet 
them and greet them in peace. 

And five hundred thousand souls live in the land, and are near unto thee 
as thy flesh and blood. And they are near to thee in appearance, in language 
and in spirit. 

Thou shalt not fill thy heart with a thing of Belial to banish them from 
the land of thy forefathers, for this thing shall not be thought in wisdom. This 
thing shall never come to pass, it has no hope, and is doomed for eternity. 

Thou wouldst be an aimless wanderer in the midst of their sons, from the 
midst of thy family wouldst thou raise up enemies. 

Thou wouldst be an example of mockery in the land, the shame of the 
nations, a curse among thine enemies. 

Thou wouldst be surrounded by enemies within and without. 

However, this thing shall not be, for thy good nor for thy blessing. 

The country shall not be deserted by the sons who knew her, and the 
desolation shall not be greater than before. 

And what dost thou fear, and what is the fear in thine heart ? 

And wherefore has thou hung thine harp upon the willows ? 

And their number is small in the land of thy birth and thou shalt be tenfold. 

And if thou visitest them in peace, and movest them in love, they shall be 
as one of thy tribes. For the ways of love are great, and love is deeper than 
a chasm. And no man has reached her secrets, and no man has plunged to het 
depths. 
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| WALID HALIF 


ABU-MAHDI — AN APPRECIATION 


ILIA ABU-MAHDI, who diced recently in the 
US.A., was regarded as the greatest Arab 
poet living in America. He attained fame 
because of his lyric poetry, which is suffused 
with a warm human note. 


‘Syed standards in Arabic literature 

have changed radically in the re- 
cent past. Everything written in verse 
was once considered a poem, and any- 
thing written without rhyme or meter — 
ptose. The music of words played an 
important role in determining the value 
of literary works regardless of the 
meaning the words conveyed. Today, 
literature is judged from a new mental- 
ity and treated from a deeper and broad- 
et point of view. Its dominant function 
is the expression of a message, which the 
genius of the author transforms into 
literature, 

Ilia’s writings belong to the school 
of literature with a message. His col- 
leagues, Jubran * and Elias Farhan, saw 
wiiting in terms of an ideal message 





* Known to English-speaking readers as 
Khalil Gibran. 

WALID HALIF is a young teacher and 

Writer in Nazareth, 





rising high above any provincial, nation- 
al or religious prejudices. Together they 
formed a school of writing distinguish- 
ed by the fact that they touched chords 
of new tones. Faithful to the essence 
of literature, through the use of new 
devices not known before in Arabic 
literature, they made the simplest words 
illustrate the finest and deepest in form 
and thought. They remained oriental in 
their strong passions, so that their work 
emerged as an exquisite compound of 
western realism and the idealism of the 
East. 

In spite of the realistic and symbol- 
istic tendencies which appeared now and 
then, Abu-Mahdi was closest to romantic- 
ism. For symbolism and surrealism were 
still in their first stages of development 
and their influences had not yet been 
felt by Arab writers. 


I, Abu-Mahdi was born of poor parents 
in a Lebanese village, in 1889. Before 
he was eleven years of age he was 
compelled to emigrate to Egypt in order 
to earn his living. He worked there 
selling tobacco and newspapers, using 
his free time for reading, study, and 
the writing of verse. 








It was in Egypt that Ilia Abu-Mahdi 
published his first collection of poems 
under the title ‘Memories of the Past,” 
which was considered a promising start 
for his romantic-realistic writing. He 
was nevertheless subject to sharp critic- 
ism, little attention being given to his 
elegant novelty, imagination and style. 

After ten years in Egypt, Ilia Abu- 
Mahdi emigrated to the United States. 
He engaged in trade for a while, then 
removed to New York where he was 
closer to his friends Jubran, Naima and 
Nasib ‘Arida. This group was later to 
form the literary society, the “Pen Club 
of the Arab writers” in 1920. The in- 
fluence of this society inspired Ilia and 
aroused new ideas. Leaving behind the 
traditional school of archaic expressions 
and style, the poet started a new trend, 
laying stress on ideas rather than on 
form. The members of the Pen Club 
had become assimilated into their new 
environment. They breathed life itself 
and their writings brought it forth in 
return. 


Abu-Mahdi was a poet of the people. 
He tasted the pains of living and knew 
very well the sombre majesty of 
despair. His hopes were of the plain 
people and their themes were fused in 
his writing. Their sentiments, tears, joys 
and caprices can be traced between the 
lines of his poetry. Having made him- 
self a solemn promise to fulfill his 
message, which was to demand justice 
for the needy, he reminded the rich 
and the vain that humanity is all mould- 
ed from the same material. The stamp 
of his character upon his verse is re- 
markable : 
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Tell those who hold their 
mammon dea 
Beware of lavished vanity; 
The poor are made of water 
and clay, 
Water and clay is, too, their share. 





H: proceeded to scrutiny the injustices 


in the social divisions into classes 
and the inequitable treatment of the 
poor, pointing to charity and love as 
the touchstone of men and the founda 
tion of their true value. 

His social insight was a mature one, 
The despair of man was one of his 
main themes and his treatment of the 
subject brought him to the summit of 
his creative power. But pessimism could 
not blind him, he refused to believe in 
the domination of evil. His doubts 
affected only the superficial part of 
his outlook; at the core there remained 
the invincible demand for the good. 
Despair becomes a spontaneous element 
of all material things, it falls in with 
one’s own wishes, demonstrating the 
transient features of all things. It is 
the revelation of the affirmative rather 
than the destructive. He was humble 
and content when he wrote : 

Let others despair if they want, 
I'm content with my own lot. 

And when he is persuaded to hope 
for the good things that the morrow 
may bring, he answered : 

What's tomorrow? Magnificent, 
you say? 

It has no trace, just like the gone 
yesterday. 

Distress, therefore did not lead him 
to nihilism but rather induced in him 
a state of self-clevation; to live not for 
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ILIA ABU-MAHDI: AN APPRECIATION $1 


the future but to exalt the today. This 
trend of thought eventually brought 
him to a state of indifference, without 
reaching the point of complete neglect 
or unconcern. Indifference became a 
phase of optimism. 
I am of those, if grieve they must, 
Will find some joy in their 
own grief. 
It is quite obvious that the poet was 
confused in his attitude towards the 
motive of despair. He tried to receive 
whatever came, unoffended, but then 
burst out in indignant rage. In this 
battle of the two moods, optimism and 
good-will usually prevailed. 
Who that complains of iliness 
he has not, 
Be beautiful, and so the world 
turns out. 


~ poet-philosoper searches for the 

real motives behind all phenomena, 
the secrets of joy and sadness, the dual- 
ity of matter and spirit, and the variety 
of human conduct. The questions re- 
main unanswered, his thoughts are un- 
clear and he lives in the troubled world 
of his hallucination. It was the sceptic- 
ism of the perplexed mind which 
brought him eventually to agnosticism, 
the repudiation of any possibility of 
certain knowledge. The poet can never 
know why he came nor where he will 
g0. The essence of this philosophy is 
well represented in a long poem entitled 
“Talisman,” which is considered to be 
one of the immortal experiments of Arab 
thought. He began the poem by stating 
the eternal problems of man and the 
universe, what was and what lies be- 
yond, the themes of resurrection and 


immortality, turning with his questions 
to the sea, the graveyard, the palace 
and the convent. His enquiry goes 
dangerously far and full with his own 
doubts he almost reaches the point of 
negating his own self. 
I came, where from I know not, 
Before me I found a way and went. 
I must go on, whether I will 
or not, 
But where from, how I found 
my way — I do not know. 
It is clear that he denies the possibility 
of free will; he is guided and given 
no free choice. Some of his verses de- 
monstrate the will of God in all of 
our decisions, and this will could not 
be purposeless: 
God bids us love the beauty 
he makes; 
His will, it cannot be without 
a sense. 
The poet’s will is subordinate to de- 
stiny. It is no surprise that he feels so. 
Abu-Mahdi remained oriental in his out- 
look and the traditions and beliefs of 
the East are but the expresion of man’s 
surrender to Fate. 
| one remains one more aspect of Ilia 
Abu-Mahdi’s general outlook which is 
worth mentioning. He was epicurean 
in nature, believing that passionate 
pleasures were to be avoided because they 
resulted in less pleasure than pain. Ilia 
therefore could not be a complete 
optimist. But the little of pessimism 
that is found in his disposition is not 
of the same quality as that of Jubran 
or Naima. For Ilia was a gay pessimist. 
He knew the evil in life, but knew also 
that there is no escape and so conquers 
the inevitable by good spirits. 








The wisest are those, who life 
See gay; 
Enjoy your day until it pass away. 
Your place here, now and evermore 

Whether a king or whether 

@ slave you are. 
In this respect there is a great similar- 
ity between Abu-Madhi and the Persian 
poet Omar Khayam, who was an out- 
standing disciple of Epicurus. Khayam’s 


ILIA ABU-MAHDI 
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influence on Ilia can be clearly traced 
in his poetry : 


Love bids us laugh, let’s laugh 

At the break of day; and run, 
let’s run 

Along the river-way, and sing, 
so let’s sing. 

Tomorrow? Who knows what 
tomorrow may bring? 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 


A Balsam be if Life’s become a disease, 

Be thou the sweet if gall another is. 

Good life has yielded thee its goodly treasure, 

Repay thou now some good in some good measure. 

The gentle rain, would it not fall on earth, 

If unsung, unacknowledged, were its worth ? 

And who does the sweet-scented flower reward, 

And for the nightingale a prize award ? 

This in the smell, that in the song, they gloried : 

They knew no prizes, nor cared they to ask for it. 

Learn thou from them: Love though none love thee ; 

Hate and the world a prison dark shall be ! 

In darkness brighter shines the meteor, 

Like silence sweeter after the furor. 

What is the glass without the wine? And thou, 

If no love knowest, art but bones enow. 

Love but the desert, and Paradise shall be, 

And its mirage a happy reality. 

Hate not the flower because of the thorns, 

There is the sweet smell which it adorns. 

Nor hate the Earth that snakes and scorpions hides; 

Above it the stars shine, elsewhere a stream glides ! 
Translated from the Arabic by E.H. Khazoum 
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CRISIS OF NORTH AFRICAN JEWRY 


Inside Mogrebs The Jews in North Africa, 
by H.Z.F.W. Hirschberg, Jerusalem, 1957, 
237 pp. 


Dr. H. Z. Hirschberg, a well-known orient- 
alist of the Viennese school, who has won 
renown during the past years because of his 
work on the history of the Jews in the 
Arabian Peninsula, and is now the head of 
the head of the Islamic Department of the 
Israel Ministry of Religions, two years ago 
visited the cities, villages and isolated corners 
of North Africa, in Tunis, Algeria and Mo- 
rocco, He has now published his observations 
in the book before us. 

Dr. Hirschberg found North African Jewry 
in the throes of a two-fold crisis: the crisis 
facing the French governmental institutions as 
a result of the stormy Arab national move- 
ment, has in turn shaken the foundations of 
Jewish life in these countries. North Africa 
at this time is a typical and classical 
example of the insecure foundations of the 
Jewish minority in the Diaspora, a weakness 
which becomes all the more outstanding when 
some crisis threatens the ruling majority in 
the respective country. 





MICHAEL ASSAF is an expert on Middle 
East affairs for the Hebrew Labor Daily, 
Davar, He also edits the Histadrus Arab 
language weekly, Hakikat al-Amr, He has 
Written a two-volume work in Hebrew 
on the “History of the Arabs in Palestine,” 
and “One Hundred Years of Jewish His- 
tory,” in Arabic. 


Dr. Hirschberg is deeply sympathetic to- 
wards the Arab national movement and the 
values of Arab culture. “I went to North 
Africa because I desired to understand the 
country and its Moslem population of more 
than twenty million, who are struggling for 
the right to a life of independence... at first 
hand, At one time, alongside the mosques of 
Qirwan, Tunis and Fez, there flourished im- 
portant cultural centers which produced think- 
ers and scholars, poets, architects and artists” 
(page 12). 

This sympathy does not indeed blind him 
to the conditions which have been the lot 
of the majority of the Jews for many hun- 
dreds of years, 

“A hilly region, surrounded by forests, and 
flowing with water... the broad avenues of 
the new, French Safru.... But these impres- 
sions change fast when one enters the walls 
of the Arab domain, and disappear com- 
pletely in the Millah, the Jewish quarter in 
Morocco. We are suddenly thrust into one of 
the most congested poverty-stricken sections 
of Morocco, About 4,000 Jews are crowded 
into an area of 10 dunams (2% acres), about 
two and a half square meters for every living 
soul. If we deduct from this the area taken 
up by the alley-ways, the tiny market places, 
the stores, synagogues and places of study, 
we find that the cemeteries allot more space 
for the dead than is given to the living... 
Everything is on a small scale, as if in 
tended for dwarfs and not for men of or 
dinary stature... The contrast between the 
beautiful environment and the miserable 
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Jewish quarter is so sudden as to be shocking 
and painful” (page 9). 

This, then, is how the great part of the 
Jews of Morocco dwell. How do these Jews 
maintain themselves? 

“They peddle their wares in the neighbor- 
hood... if he is beaten ‘‘for fun’’ or out of sheer 
viciousness, he dare not defend himself, be- 
cause by doing so he would put his life in 
danger. There are, however, no cases of rob- 
bery or murder on the roads. For many gene- 
rations the Jew has been accustomed to his 
lowly state, and if he does not step out of 
bounds, the relations between him and the 
Moslem remain normal, for both know their 
place in the social structure: the Moslem 
is the master, while the Jew exists in a state 
of suffrance” (page 173). 


This relationship of lordship and degrada- 
tion is the basis of Jewish existence in 
North Africa and particularly in Morocco, 
the largest Jewish center (about a quarter 
of a million Jews). But all this holds true 
when the feelings of self-consciousness, indi- 
vidual, collective or national, lie dormant. 
But a Jewish national movement has arisen 
among the Jews, parallel to the growth of 
Arab nationalism. Tunis and Morocco have 
won their independence... and the State of 
Israel has been established.” 

Do they have any livelihood? ‘There is 
n0 livelihood in Safru. Young people have 
almost no hope of earning their living. There- 
fore many of the best are leaving their native 
city in order to seek their bread afar... About 
two thousand individuals have migrated to 
Israel during the past years, most of them 
young” (page 97). 

It is clear that the possibilities of finding 
a livelihood (in Morocco) are slighter than 
ever. The wealthy Jews (a very low percen- 
tage in North Africa) have long since liqui- 
dated their businesses or limited them consi- 
derably. The French are certainly not making 
new investments... Tunis is a poor country... 
“I do not suspect the governments of North 
Africa of being anti-Semitic. But what must 
they take care of first ? The rehabilitation 
and housing of the backward Moslem popula- 
tion or that of the Jews ?” (page 230-1). 

What happened when national conscious~ 


ness awoke from its slumber? “The Berbers 
have not changed during half a generation. 
They despise the Jews and feel themselves to 
be their overlords.” In Dr. Hirschberg’s opin. 
ion it was the French who restrained the 
Berbers, and with the absence of the French 
the Jews are liable to return to their former 
status. As one native Jew remarked: “Per. 
haps, if the State of Israel had not been 
established, we would have bowed our heads 
and accepted the troubles. But now a new 
spirit has affected us, and we are no longer 
Prepared to accept them further, And in 
truth, half of the local Jews have already 
emigrated to Israel” (page 127). During the 
period 1948-56 about 1000,000 Jews, or about 
30% of all the Jewish community, came to 
Israel from Morocco, most of them without 
almost any means at all. At the same time 
only 4,000 of the 120,000 Jews of Algiers 
emigrated, and 30,000 of the 80,000 in 
Tunis. 

The relatively few wealthy Jews will partly 
attempt to adapt themselves to the new situa- 
tion and remain in their countries of origin, 
and the rest will leave or have already left, 
expecially for France, South America, etc. 
The same is true of the professional classes. 
Those remaining will face the serious problem 
of social and cultural contacts: “This an- 
cient community, which, after the liquida- 
tion of the communities of Iraq and Yemen, 
is one of the oldest in the Diaspora, is @ 
foreign body in its native land, not only from 
the point of view of religion and economic 
structure, but also because of the absence of 
any social-cultural contact with the dominant 
population of the region... Even further, the 
greater part of the younger generation has 
already been educated in the French schools 
of the Alliance and of the French govern- 
ment. In the eyes of the Arabs these Jews 
appear to be representative of the French, 
with all the corollaries of this fact...” (page 
228). This is not the fault of the Jews 
but the result of historic developments. 

“The dominant Arab language has also de- 
generated, and today the literary language is 
known only by religious leaders, educated 
in the schools of the Zaitunia in Tunis aod 

(Continued on page 57) 
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INSIDE 


MAHMOUD YUNIS 


ISRAEL 


PIONEER ARAB YOUTH MOVEMENT 


Recent social and political developments 
in Arab society, and the struggle of the Arab 
liberation movements, have directly influenced 
Arab student youth, particularly in Egypt, 
Syria and Lebanon, Students took part in 
political activity, demonstrations and pro- 
cessions, the organization of meetings and 
rallies. 

Arab youth in Israel is undoubtedly part 
of the Arab nation, linked to it by social, 
national and historical ties. Yet they have 
their own specific problems, and face a 
difficult and weighty task: they constitute 
the bridge between Israel and the Arab world, 
between the Jews of Israel and the Arabs of 
the State, and they must at the same time 
stand upon their rights and oppose any 
discriminatory steps, such as the establishment 
of Military Government. It is their duty to 
lift the backward Arab village out of its 
feactionary backwater, to enable the Arab 
peasant and worker to play his part in the 
economic life of Israel, and to become inte- 
grated into its social fabric, 

The young Arabs in Israel found them- 
selvs facing two fateful phenomena, On the 
one hand, they were part of a medieval Arab 
society, primitive and backward, with old- 
fashioned methods of work and agricultural 
cultivation, and on the other hand they 
encountered the progress and dynamism of 
the Jewish settlers, with their leaning towards 





MAHMOUD YUNIS is the Secretary of the 
Arab Pioneer Youth Organization, 


cooperative enterprises and their willingness 
to seek new forms of life. 

This contrast, and the stimulus of the 
encounter with the progressive life springing 
up in the tired and weary society of Pales- 
tine, inspired the Arab youth to emulate the 
Jewish pioneers and to introduce their new 
and progressive ideas into the Arab villages, 
to teach the fellaheen modern agricultural 
methods and to introduce the concept of 
cooperation. The Arab youth was inspired to 
revolt against the feudal and reactionary 
regime which stifled them, and against the 
antiquated society in which they lived. Thus 
was born a new Arab youth movement, called 
the Arab Pioneer Youth. 

This movement aimed at _ pioneering 
endeavors, efforts directed at strengthening 
the ties between the Arab and Jewish 
national liberation movements, and _ stim. 
ulating the changes necessary within the 
Arab villages. The first nucleus of the Arab 
Pioneer Youth was formed at a work camp 
held at the kibbutz of Sha’ar Ha’amakim. 
After-work hours were devoted to the study 
of the history of the Arab people, the prob- 
lems facing the two nations in their common 
homeland and the possibilities of their 
economic and political cooperation. 

The movement has established groups in 
35 Arab villages, as well as in Nazareth. 
It engages in cultural activity, and educates 
its members ideologically and politically in 
order to equip them for the tasks they will 
face. Arabic literature and culture is studied 
in order to make the young Arab proud 
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and aware of the ancient tradition from 
which he stems. Lectures are given on the 
workers’ movements in various countries, on 
the peace movements and the economic and 
political causes of war, the history of the 
Arab nation and the Middle East, and other 
subjects. 

One of the most important projects un- 
dertaken by the Arab Pioneer Youth is the 
hachsharah, or agricultural training, groups. 
These groups live on Jewish kibbutzim, and 
receive training in farming departments and 
trades: fruit trees, poultry, grain farming, 
carpentry, metalwork, electrical work and 
other skills not normally acquired by Arab 
youths. These courses usually last a year. 
They also receive a general education. 

The movement also carries on economic 
activity, and has established a fund for con- 
structive endeavors to develop the Arab vil- 
lages and to establish cooperatives, The first 
modest project was the purchase of a small 
Ferguson tractor —- a symbol of the as- 
pirations of these 15-16 year-old Arab 
youths, who provided money from their own 
pockets or earned it by voluntary work. 

The movement played an important role 
in the establishment of several Arab cooper- 


atives in Galilee and the Triangle, whos 
members underwent a course of agricultural 
training in various kibutzim. The movement 
has also allocated thousands of pounds of 
its hard-earned resources to a very important 
cultural project: the printing of Arab books 
and textbooks, which are in great demand 
among the Arabs of Israel yet which are 
difficult to obtain. These books are to cover 
all fields: novels, science, textbooks, famous 
works of classical Arabic literature and 
books by modern, progressive Arab authors, 

The movement supports the Achva Club 
for Jewish—Arab friendship which will 
shortly be opened in Nazareth, and will bear 
the names of Fauzi al Husseini, a member 
of the famous Husseini clan, who was 
murdered by Arabs during the 1936 riots 
because he proposed a plan for Jewish— 
Arab agreement, and of Yitzhak Yitzhaki, 
who was a prominent leader of the Jewish 
Labor Movement and a vigorous proponent 
of Jewish—Arab unity. This club will be 
a center of contact between Arab youth and 
the Jewish youth of the area. 


The growth of the Arab Pioneer Youth is 
shown in the following table : 








Year No. of No. of Work Training Coopera- 
groups members camps groups tives 
1952 1 50 1 1 “= 
1954 15 300 20 2 —_ 
1956—57 35 750 40 7 2 





RESEARCH STATION IN THE NEGEV 


During these days of tension and the 
threats of total annihilation the local press 
has announced an achievement, which, 
though modest and unpretentious, is still of 
great importance for the development of the 
Negev, the arid southern part of Israel. The 
idea, which was born in the Israel Scientific 
Council in 1955, has taken on flesh and 
blood in the shape of the Institute for Negev 
Research in Beersheba, a “little brother” to 
the world-famous “Weizman Institute.” 

The beginnings of scientific research in the 


Negev go back more than ten years, There 
were, probably, many other scientists who 
toured the stretches of the Negev, but most 
of them were non-Jews, who were unable or 
did not intend to carry out practical 
search. In spite of the value of their work, 
they were not guided by the aim of bringing 
the maximal, practical utilization of th 
knowledge obtained, in accordance with the 
needs of development of the area. 

The first Israeli scientists began their pra 
tical research work during the War 
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Independence, in the wake of the advancing 
Israeli army, by initiating a fundamental sur- 
vey of the Negev. During the last ten years 
this research work has ramified and deve- 
loped. Among the rest, there has been work 
on the improvement of the Negev soils by 
the Agricultural Research Station in Rehovot, 
and parallel to this the Department of Bo- 
tany of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
has gone into the special problems of Negev 
vegetation. The Department of Geology has 
made a survey of undeground water resour- 
ces, and experts of the Haifa Technion have 
helped solve complicated problems of water- 
storage and the prevention of drainage in the 
dams. The Dew Research Station in Karkur 
also has some achievements to its credit in 
the Negev, its original research-workers win. 
jng some renown in international scientific 
circles. 

With the expansion of research work 
and the increasing needs, there was also a 
growing recognition on the part of the 
members of the Scientific Council that the 
research on the Negev, in all its varied 
aspects, could not be carried on succesfully 
unless a large number of research-workers 
were assembled in a fitting place within the 
research area. There was therefore no alter- 
native but to establish a permanent home for 
the scientific missions visiting the Negev, 
with the aim that this hostel for the temporary 
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and seasonal work would become, after a 
few years, a miniature scientific city of the 
Negev. 


Parallel to this, the Ninth Congress of 
UNESCO voted last year to include Israel 
among the four countries in which the orga- 
ization had decided to carry out a six-year 
research program on the development of arid 
areas, As a result of this, previous Israeli 
research won international recognition and 
recognizable financial support and was grant- 
ed funds which have aided considerably in the 
completion of the buildings of the Negev Re- 
search Institute in Beersheba. 


The first stage has now been completed 
with the building of the Institute, which in- 
cludes a laboratory building to hold the 
Regional Meteorological Station and the expe- 
rimental apparatus for research on the utili- 
zation of solar energy and the sweetening of 
water, A number of service buildings have 
also been built and a second laboratory is 
being built which will serve as a regional 
center for research on ores and their indus- 
trial exploitation. The general plan is muck 
broader and includes additional utility build. 
ings, field-huts and work rooms for geogra- 
phers, geologists, and other specialists. There 
will also be an auditorium and a Museum 
of Natural Sciences devoted to the arid 
region. 





NORTH AFRICAN JEWRY 
(Continued from Page 54) 

the Qirwain in Fez. At the time of my 
stay in Algeria the Arabs of this country did 
not have a single daily newspaper in their 
own language. There is not a single Arabic 
publishing house in all North Africa. All 
the Arab books which I saw in the windows 
were printed in Cairo or Beirut” (Page 180). 

Dr. Hirschberg writes: “The facts of riots 
and murderous attacks which occurred in 
vatious places during the past years, do not 
contradict my words, They prove only how 
easy it is to cultivate bloody enmity among 
the masses. We have often experienced the 
danger of making light of this menace, The 
Placards in the local vernacular, which I saw 
distributed before the 18th of November, 


1954: “Brothers, kill the Jews !... On the 
18—19—20 of this month (November-author) 
all must act” and undersigned with a pistol— 
such posters were sufficient to cause the 
shedding of innocent blood. There are many 
forces who will not hesitate to utilize this 
propaganda for their own purposes, in time 
of need. 

“From my _ personal experience and 
from everything that I saw and heard in 
Morocco, I think that it is possible to 
conclude that the Moslem natives of this 
country do not harbor any rooted emmity 
towards the Jews.” 

This is the actual situation in North Af- 
rica, No abstract theories can cure the situa- 
tion nor its consequences, psychological and 
physical, for the Jews in these countries, 











SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


THE 3rd PAN-ARAB WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


One of the highlights in the Arab literary 
world is the Pan-Arab Writers’ Conference, 
the third of which was held this year in 
Cairo, under the patronage of Abdul Nasser. 

National writers’ conferences were held in 
most of the Arab countries in preparation 
for this conference, and problems of Arab 
literature were discussed. 

In Lebanon, which is successfully compet- 
ing with Cairo for the leadership of the Arab 
literary world, the writers proposed that the 
main theme of the conference should be 
“The Mutual Influence of Arab Literature 
and Arab Nationalism.” Nasser’s speech, to 
the conference, in which he called for the 
development of a “liberated Arab literature,” 
dwelt mainly with this relationship. 

The preparations for this conference en- 
couraged the four “‘literary clubs” in the 
Sudan to establish a general federation, and 
in September the first general conference of 
Sudanese writers took place. 

At the Cairo conference the anti-Western 
writers were more prominent than at pre- 
vious conferences. This was the reason that 
the Jordan Government refused to allow its 
writers to participate, in order to guard 
them from the “harmful influence’ of Cairo, 


AN ARABIC PLAY ON A JEWISH 
THEME 


A play in verse, entitled “The Walls,” 
which deals with the Jews under Persian 
tule, recently appeared in Lebanon. The 
book has not reached this country yet, but 
the Lebanese press praised the play highly, 
remarking that “it gives a picture of the 
events in that period and describes the op- 
pression of the Persian court.” The author 
is Khaled esh-Shawaf. 


LORCA IN ARABIC 


The great Spanish poet and dramatist Fe. 
derico Garcia Lorca is greatly admired by 
many intellectuals in Arab countries. Two 
books on his life and work have appeared 
in Arabic to date. Several years ago Dr. Ali 
Sa’ad published a book entitled “Lorca, the 
Holy Poet of Spain’; and three months ago 
a book was published under the title “Lorca 
— the Lyre of Granada,” the author being 
Kazem Jawad. Both these books appeared in 
Lebanon, center of a remarkable flowering 
of Arabic literature in recent years. Several 
of Lorca’s works have been translated into 
Arabic, among them the plays “Yerma” and 
“Maria Pinida” and the important poem 
“Elegy for Ignacio Sanchez Mejias,” written 
in honor of a famous bullfighter killed in the 
bullring. 

Dr. ‘Ali Sa’ad states in his book that 
the Arabs should study Lorca, because they 
can learn two things from him: the link 
he found between poetry and drama (a 
problem which the Arab writers are wrestling 
with) and the introduction of folklore into 
plays. 

Kazem Jawad remarks that he finds a 
certain similarity between Lorca’s book of 
poems “A Poet in New York” and the poem 
“New York” by the Syrian poet Nasib 
*Arida, one of the greatest Arab poets, who 
is now living in the U.S.A. 


REPRESSION OF ARTISTIC 
CREATION IN IRAQ 


The oppressive regime in Iraq has affected 
creative writing, which is now at a low 
ebb. 4.367 books and pamphlets were pub- 
lished in Lebanon in 1956, 3.578 in Egypt 
during the same period, 725 in Syria, and 
only 125 in Iraq, of which 43 were trans- 
lations and various legal publications. 
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The 82 remaining books include collections 
of essays by younger writers; the others 
ate books of no literary or stylistic value. 
Mahdi Qazaz, a leading Iraqi intellectual, 
wrote in the Iraqi magazine ‘“Esh-Sha’ab” 
that the Iraqi literary product was of a 
higher standard several years ago than it is 
today, but he does not mention the main 
reason for this decline in quality — the 
regime of terror and the persecution of the 
intellectuals, Instead, he puts the blame on 
the press, “which prints everything it can 
lay its hands on and thus buries the little 
which is good in the flood of rubbish.” 

Self-respecting Iraqi writers publish their 
works in other Arab countries, especially in 
lebanon, or guard them in their writing- 
desks. The Iraqi poet Abdel-Wahab el-Bayati 
and the poetess Nazek el-Malaika publish 
their works in the Lebanese literary month- 
lies. 

The literary content of Iraqi newspapers 
(only 5 remain, the others having been 
closed down) is poor. The reason for this — 
according to the Lebanese literary monthly 
“Al-Adab” — is “the interest of the news- 
paper proprietors in advertising alone.” The 
only cultural journal ‘‘Al-funun” (‘The 
Arts’) is on the verge of bankruptcy because 
of lack of advertising. The Iraqi writers were 
given a certain amount of support by the 
Iraqi Academy of Science, but this — ac- 
cording to “Al-Adab’” — is contemptible 
aid, which encourages reactionary literature.” 


TAHA HUSSEIN — PRESIDENT 
OF A NEW UNIVERSITY IN 
LEBANON 


The President of Egypt, Gamal Abdul 
Nasser, has approved the establishment of 
the Arab University in Beirut. This univer- 
sity will be affiliated to the Cairo Univer- 
sity. The President of this University will 
be the greatest living Arab writer, Dr. Taha 
Hussein. The subjects taught will be law, 
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humanities, and engineering, and studies will 
commence this year. 


TAUFIK EL-HAKIM CALLS 
UPON WRITERS TO PREVENT 
THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
WORLD 


The well-known Egyptian author and 
dramatist, Taufik el-Hakim, published an 
article in the Egyptian paper ‘“Al-Akhbar,” 
in which he calls upon the writers of the 
world to prevent the destruction of the 
planet we live on. The statement says: “After 
the dispatch of the artificial satellite a new 
era in the life of our world began. This 
world is only one of many in the universe 
to which man aspires. Our fate and the 
fate of our culture are in the hands of 
politicians of various beliefs, who are likely 
to bury us and the heritage of generations 
with a snap of their fingers, Only the 
writers of the world cam correctly assess the 
importance of preventing this catastrophe.’ 


THE BIALIK PRIZE 
AWARDED 


The Bialik Prize for Literature for 1957 
was awarded by the municipality of Tel-Aviv- 
Jaffa to the poet Natan Alterman for his book 
of poems, “Ir Ha-Yona” (The City of the 
Dove). Alterman is a poet adept at both ly- 
rical and political themes. (His political 
comment in verse is a regular feature of 
“Davar,” the Labor daily, and has been of 
great influence.) The poems in his latest col- 
lection are of both kinds, the traditional sub- 
jects of poetry such as the relationship 
between life and death, and political and 
actual themes expressed with deep lyricism 
and thought. 

The Prize for scholarly works was awarded 
to Rabbi Saul Lieberman, who lives in New 
York, for his scholarly edition of the “To- 
sefta’ (Supplement) to the ‘‘Mishna” (the 
first part of the Talmud), 








LETTERS TO 


A MISLEADING PICTURE 


I have read with interest Mr. Courtney's 
article (NEW OUTLOOK, January 1958), 
describing his impressions of Galilee during 
a two-day, presumably guided, tour. I say 
two days because most of the third day was 
spent, he said, having a grand lunch that 
lasted four hours and seeing a “fantasia,” 
not uncommon in Arab villages when digni- 
fied personalities, like Mr. Courtney, condes- 
cend to visit them. 

Mr, Courtney has given your readers, for 
one reason or another, a bright picture of 
the Arabs of Galilee. In point of fact, the 
picture is distorted and misleading because 
in many aspects it is in direct conflict with 
the realities. This may be due to the swift- 
ness of the tour, to the planning of the 
visit, to the guide who accompanied him or 
the cursory study of the situation, He ap- 
pears to have taken for granted the sincerity 
of the statements made to him by some of the 
Arabs, overlooking the painful fact that the 
military rule has so demoralized the Arab 
villagers that very few dare speak out their 
true feelings, and it is only when they are 
absolutely sure the identity of the questioner 
that they express, with a sense of security 
against administrative oppresion, their real 
thoughts and beliefs. 

Should Mr. Courtney desire to have a 
true insight of the plight of the Arab mino- 
rity I shall be glad to take him to Arab 
villages in Galilee where he could have 
ample time to study carefully and thoroughly 
the economic, educational, social and psycho- 
logical conditions, He would then have 
second thoughts and a better appreciation 
of the problem. 

I would further say that articles of the 
kind do not appear to be in line with the 
policy of the NEW OUTLOOK, which was 
to bring about as much as possible a better 
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understanding of the Arab-Israel problem, 
the conditions of Arabs in Israel and ways 
and means for effecting understanding, sym. 
pathy and tolerance between the peoples of 
the Middle East. Mr. Courtney's article is 
more of the nature of propaganda, for which 
it was understood the NEW OUTLOOK 
would not be an instrument for dissemi- 
nation. 
Haifa G. HAKIM 

Archbishop of Galilee 


A FITTING ANSWER 


I have read the article by Mr. Rashid 
Hussein in the November-December issue of 
the NEW OUTLOOK, on the Arab school in 
Israel. At practically the same time I read 
another article in the Arab language news- 
paper “‘Al-Yom,” published in Tel-Aviv-Jaffa, 
which was reprinted from the Egyptian week- 
ly “Rose Al-Yussuff,”” (November 12, 1957), 
in which the editor, Ahsan Abdel Kader, 
gives what is to my mind a fitting answer to 
the first and fundamental question which 
Mr. Hussein poses in his article, 

Mr, Hussein asks: “Has the standard of 
the Arab school in Israel risen in comparison 
with the days of the (British) Mandate ?... 
At the time of the Mandate, Arab schools 
were limited to the towns and larger vil- 
lages; it cannot be denied that now there is 
a school in every village, small as it may be. 
But the question is not only whether there 
is an Arab school in every village. We must 
also ask: to what extent can we call the 
“places of learning’ in the Arab villages 
“schools” in reality ?” 

The editor of the “Rose al Yussuff” “an 
swers” Mr. Rashid Hussein in an article en- 
titled: “Study without schools.” He says : 

“According to statistics the Ministry of 
Education establishes a school every day; but 
the mothers of Egypt are more energetic 
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than the Minister: they give birth every day 
to a thousand infants and more, every one 
of whom wants an education. The budget 
groans under the burden... But the problem 
is of the right of all our children — al] our 
children — to obtain an elementary educa- 
tion or its equivalent... and the burden 
weighing on the budget cannot justify our 
denying this generation an education until 
the budget expands and allows an education 
for the coming generation. Further — per- 
haps it would be worthwhile to do without 
the system of education in schools and to 
go back to the older, primitive classrooms. 

“Study does not necessarily require splen- 
did buildings nor even benches. The pupils 
and their teachers could sit on the floor in 
the open air just as long as they studied! 
For the child who sits on the floor and learns 
is better than the child who sits on a chair 
without learning anything... 

“Only in this way will we be able to open 
schools for beginners in every small village, 
and even with less than this... We are sure 
that there are teachers who are devoted to 
the homeland enough to agree to sit on the 
floor in order to teach our sons, the sons of 
Egypt ! 

“I will not go into all the details of this 
plan (This is still only a plan in Egypt !— 
M.A.M.), but I am sure that our government 
must not hesitate before anything, but must 
teach our children, all our children! 

“We could wait decades until we would 
be able to build schools for all our children, 
but we cannot afford even one year in which 
we do not build the intelligence of our 
children,” 

And this is my answer to Mr, Rashid 
Hussein, 


Jaffa M. A. MUALLIM 
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ON“A LETTER TO GANDHI” 

The question — the burning question for 
us Jews of the Diaspora — raised by 
Martin Buber’s eloquent apology for Zion- 
ism * is: Does the mission of the people 
live in the handful which he represents, as 
the cotyledon in the core of the fruit ? 
Events and developments since he wrote 
this letter in 1939 cast a dark shadow of 
doubt over his faith, and make a mockery 
of his concluding sentence: “We have no 
desire to dispossess them; we want to live 
with them. We do not want to dominate 
them; we want to serve them.” 

If Gandhi had conceded Buber’s conten- 
tion that every nation has a right to demand 
the possession of a living heart, he would 
most certainly have contended against the 
corollary that the use of force is justified 
to establish that claim. And this conten- 
tion — Gandhi’s unequivocal and unflinch- 
ing faith in passive resistance to violence — 
was surely inspired by the moral vision 
upon which we, as a nation, too readily 
pride ourselves. 

It seems to me that in the modern world, 
where ideas pass freely, unimpeded by nation- 
al or geographical boundaries, the belief in 
a “national mission” is replaced by re- 
cognition of the fact that moral, like 
artistic, inspiration is individual; and that 
the following of great religious leaders, like 
Gandhi and Martin Buber himself, is not 
comprised in or confined to a nation. 

If this is so, then the Messianic hope must 
be discounted as a factor in the Jewish 
claim to Palestine. 
London NAOMI BIRNBERG 
* The Land and its Possessors: A Letter to 

Gandhi, by Martin Buber, NEW OUT- 

LOOK, November-December 1957. 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENT AND 
INDUSTRIALIZATION IN EGYPT 

Up to 1952 industrial development ia 
Egypt was limited due to the small amounts 
of capital invested and the lack of technical 
experts. Only ten industrial joint stock com- 
panics had a capital of one million pounds 
or more: two for cotton spinning and 
weaving, four for chemical! industries, dyes, 
wine, oil aad soap, one for petroleum, one 
for rayon production, one for cement and 
one for tractors and engineering. 

According to the industrial census of 1950* 
the number of industrial plants was 19,527, 
with a total capital of LE105 million and 
307,443 employees, which means that the 
average capital per plant was less than 
LES5,460 and the average number of workers 
just over 15. The average pay per worker 
was two pounds per week of 51 working 
hours. Wages constituted 10.3% of the total 
expenses of production and 4.3% of the 
value of the products. 

The progress achieved by Egyptian in- 
dustry during the two world wars showed 
its encouraging potentialities. It was quite 
clear that it was only through industrializa- 
tion that Egypt would be able to cope with 
the unbalanced economy resulting from the 
rapidly growing population and the limited 
means of production, The designers of the 
Agrarian Reform were aware of this fact 
and thought that limiting the size of land- 
holdings would cause the big capitalists to 
divert their funds to industry. 

Three weeks after passing the Agrarian 
Reform Act, a decree came into force setting up 
a Permanent Council for the Development of 
National Production, with the object of 
examining all projects intended to increase 





* Plants employing 10 workers or more. 
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national production, agriculture and trade, 
together with all related projects for irrigation, 
land reclamation, electrical supply, oil pros- 
pecting, and mining. The Council was also 
to study the possibilities of Government aid 
to existing or newly-developed industries, a 
program of nation-wide industrialization as 
well as means of investment, contracting 
international loans, taxation schemes and 
customs tariffs, Within a year of its forma 
tion, the Council had to submit a report 
for the development of national production 
with a three year program. The Council was 
empowered to supervise the execution of 
those of its projects which were approved 
by the Cabinet. The studies made by the 
Permanent Council were the basis for most 
of the projects carried out in the last four 
years by the Revolutionary Government. 

It was responsible for organizing the iron 
and steel, paper, jute, ceramics, rubber and 
fertilizer industries, for developing the oil 
refinery, for the electrification of the Aswan 
Dam, and last but not least, for the well- 
known High Dam project. 

A few months later an agreement for 
technical aid was concluded with the U.S.A. 
Arthur D. Lit:le, Inc, of Massachusetts, with 
the help of Egyptian experts, made intensive 
studies of the prospects of industrialization 
in Egypt. The first of the series of reports 
was submitted to the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry in the middle of July 1953, 
under the title “Opportunities for Industrial 
Development in Egypt.” It was followed by 
a study of the “Egyptian Capital Market.” 

A recommendation was submitted to the 
Government with a view to encouraging 
foreign capital investment. Accepting the 
suggestion, the Government modified the 
Company Law, allowing the proportion of 
foreign capital to be 51% instead of the 
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maximum of 49% which had been in force 
since 1947. 

A “drawback” system was applied: customs 
duties, excise duties and other fees imposed 
on foreign raw materials used by Egyptian 
industry were allowed to be repaid when 
the products were exported. Later, customs 
duties were raised for foreign materials for 
which Egyptian substitutes could be found. 

In April 1953 a special law was pro- 
mulgated encouraging the investment of 
foreign capital in economic development pro- 
jects. According to the terms of this law, 
profits accruing from such investments could 
be transferred abroad in the original currency 
vp to 10% of the registered value of the 
foreign capital. Such foreign capital could 
be repatriated after five years in five yearly 
instalments. Foreign capital as defined by 
the Special Committee for the Investment 
of Foreign Capital includes exchange trans- 
ferred to Egypt in the appropriate manner, 
machinery, equipment, tools and raw ma- 
terials used for industrial, agricultural and 
mining purposes, and also patents, formulae 
and trade marks. The Committee was 
authorized to recominend facilities for foreign 
experts and the remittance of part of their 
salaries. The law was followed in 
September 1953 by another, exempting joint 
stock companies and limited partnerships 
formed after the enactment of the law from 
taxation on their investments in industry, 
mining, power, metals and land reclama- 
tion for a period vi seven years. Increases of 
capital by existing firms enjoyed the same 
exemptions for a period of 
starting two years after 


above 


five years 
To 
encourage companies to plough back their 
profits, they were exemp‘ed from half the 
commercial and industrial profits tax on 
the undistributed part of their profits. 


the increase, 


Some of these measures met with opposi- 
tion from certain economists: the Point 4 
agreements were considered fruitless, it was 
feared that the encouragement of foreign 
capital would open the door to political 
intervention and that tax exemptions would 
increase income inequalities. 

With the encouragement of industry, 
capital invested in industrial companies in- 
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creased gradually from LE2.2 million in 
1952 to LE2.6 million in 1956, while in- 
vestments in commercial companies dropped 
from LE9.4 million to LE2.9 million. 

Investment in industrial concerns in the 
four years 1953-56 was over LE40 million, 
and it is felt that this might have been 
higher if the country had followed a plan- 
ned system. According to the calculations 
of the Federation of Egyptian Industries, the 
amount spent on new buildings in the period 
1954-56 averaged LE 41 million per annum, 
about three times the average invested in 
industry. It was feared that such a state 
of affairs might lead to a glut in buildings 
and disturb the economic balance. As a 
consequence, the Government, in September 
1956, imposed a law regulating building 
and demolition operations, Buildings less than 
40 years old could not be demolished with- 
out prior approval of the Building and 
Demolition Works Guidance Committee. A 
licence was required for all new building, 
modifications or repairs costing more than 
LE 500. 

The following table shows private invest- 
ment in the different sectors of the Egyptian 
economy between 1954 and 1956, 


(In millions LE) 











1954 1955 1956 

Private building 40.0 42.5 40.0 
Industry 6.8 9.7 25.6 
Trade 4.3 29 2.9 
Total i | > P| 68.5 





Foreign capital has been reluctant to come 
to Egypt. Only two million pounds were 
invested in the three years 1954-56, 1.1% 
of the amount invested by the Egyptian 
public during the same period, The largest 
part was directed towards hotels, iron and 
steel plants and the production of batteries. 

The State and public bodies were the 
main promoters and financers of the large 
companies formed in the five years under 
review. 

The following table shows the initial 
capital of the joint stock companies formed 
between 1954 and 1956: 
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Initial Capital of Joint Stock Companies 
(In Milton LE) 
Percentage conr- 








Initial tributed by 
Type Capital State and 
Public Bodies 
Industrial 43,285* 40 
Bank and 
Insurance 1,545 22.1 
Commercial 2,467 7.8 
Hotels 1,750 oer 
Transport 814 
Total 49,761 36 





The important industrial companies in 
which the State participated were iron and 
steel, railway materials, chemicals, sugar, 
cement and pasteurized milk. The Industrial 
Bank participated in the ceramics and por- 
celain industries, pharmaceutical products, 
engineering and pre-stressed concrete. A com- 
pany for the development of mineral re 
sources was established in mid — 1957 with 
an initial capital of LE 700,000, of which 
the State’s share was 51%. Another company 
is being established for the production of 
paper, with a capital of LE1.2 million and 
Government participation of 51%. 

Until the end of 1953 the Government 
had had no intention of playing a prom- 
inent role in industrialization schemes, 
but feeling the reluctance of the people 
who were accustomed to invest in land 
and buildings, it had to take the initiative, 
either directly or through the Industrial 
Bank. In the case of iron and steel it had 
to guarantee a minimum of 4% dividend to 
the shareholders, as it was not easy to 
persuade the subscribers to wait four years 
before expecting any distribution of profits. 

The military crisis of Oct.-December 
1956, following the nationalization of the 
Suez Canal Company, increased the pressure 


* Of which the Industrial Bank (51% Go- 
vernment — owned) contributed 5.4%. 


of the section which wanted the State ta 
play a stronger role in the economy, especial. 
ly in industry. British and French assets 
were sequestered. Early in 1957 an Economic 
Institution was formed as a State organ 
and obtained some of the sequestered assets, 
while most of the others were bought by 
Egyptian firms. The fact that most of them 
are held by the Economic Institution gives 
the State a strong control over the economy 
of Egypt and its direction. 

It is quite clear that industry has develop. 
ed and prospered in the five years 1952-57; 
the Suez Canal crisis intensified the eagerness 
for industrialization at all costs, Strict rules 
were set for imports to save foreign exchange 
and to ensure that the reserve was used in 
acquiring capital goods, 

A special Ministry for Industry was form. 
ed in July 1956 to organize industry and 
to give more attention to industrial problems. 
The Ministry drafted a 5-year plan for 
industrialization and submitted it to the new. 
ly formed Congress. Capital needed for the 
plan amounts to LE 162 million, two—thirds 
of which will have to be in foreign currency. 
The plan is expected to employ 120,000 
workers and to increase the national income 
by about LE 130 million. 


Industrial Production 








Industry Unit 1952 1956 

Phosphate 1000 tons 473 615 
Manganese Gar 207 200 
Iron Ore iia 0.2 131 
Cotton Yarn eee 56 75 
Cotton Fabrics m.meters 220 405 
Sugar 1000 tons 188 312 
Superphosphate “" ” 106 157 
Nitrate aed 100 172 
Cement eae 947 1,351 
Electricity M.K.W.H. 629 1,580 





(Taken from a report in 
Civilizations, Brussels, Vol, VII) 
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